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aSSTPACT 

This is a report on instructional develoj^ent 
activities at Illinois State university designed to iaprove the 
quality of undergraduate education. The report is organized around 
four basic kinds of instructional developaent activities that took 
place on the caspus during 1973*74. These activities are: (1) the 
Instructional Developaent Prograa (IDP) that provides support funds 
directly to faculty seabers, on an approved proposal basis* to 
iaprove classrooa instruction. These "aisigrant" proposals are 
reviewed by a faculty- student coaaittee, vith awards aade on the 
basis of the quality of the proposal and the likely success of the 
project in iaproving the quality of the educational experiend^ in a 
particular class or course. Each of the 40 IDP projects funded are 
described briefly. (2) The suaaer Instructional Developaent Prograa 
provided 44 faculty aeabers with grants to assist thea with 
instructional development projects. Each project is suaaarized in the 
fora of brief reports prepared by the participating faculty aeaber. 
(3) The Bdueational Innovation Prograa provided funds for 11 EIP 
projects ranging from the Huaanities ?dncation Theatre Coapany to 
Individualised English Coaposition and the Special Education Junior 
Seaester Off-Caapus. Each of the projects is described. (4) The 
Undergraduate Teaching Assistant Prograa, designed to involve upper 
division students in the lower division instructional prograa and to 
provide assistance to faculty aeabers teaching such courses, is 
described and evaluated. (RJB) 
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About the Cover Design The Instructional Develo, ^»ni Program 
at Hhnois State Uniwrsity has one purpose the improvement of in- 
struction Each Ktentical arrow in the logo symbolizes this single 
objective The contributions of the past, the potential of the future, 
and the multiple route to improvement are suggested by the four 
directions of the arrows Together they represent a reasoned and 
complex process of change 

Initial conceptualization as well as the first draft of the design is 
the creation of Steve Dunn and Mike Summ* rville, the revised ver 
sion. which am>eafs obvefsely, is a creation jjf the Publications 
Service m the Office of Public Affairs 3 
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Preface 



Tilts IS a r^HMi \m inNtiiii.'tt<m.i! ik-vctopim-ni iicKvUv HiK^isom! b>' xhv 
Offuv of Ihiilcrgraihiatc fn««truc!ic^ at Illtnots State Lfnivcrsity. activity dcfvtgncii 
to imprcnv fhc f]iia!ify of un«k*rjrr.i4tuafc etiucaf fan. !t \^ a sequel to Innovation 
at mtnolK Slate IhiivcrHity, 1^72-71 (ERIC number EDO i^2f»*>4), which reports 
stmttar activity for the previous acacicmic year. It H not an attempt tomimmarl/.e 
all IfntverHfty instructional improvement acttvitie^t hut c^ly thoise projects ftimied 
by lIiH!er):iathjate Instructitm. 

The nature ami extern projects descrtbcif herein demonstrate a very real 
comnutnuiit im the part of the faculty memtH.*rs at QUnois State to explore new and 
hopefully better ways for stUifents to learn. The program represents a modest hut 
serious anenif^ of one university* to implement the thitiking of the CameRie Com- 
mission un Higher Edittration expressed in Reform on Campus : "We see the decade 
of the W7(rs as a {vriod of innovattc^t as an era that provides unusual o]^rtunl- 
tti.*s to improve the quality of academic life, asKl as a f^riod when the ci^rgy for 
reform that has tKcn releasee on combined with the spectrum of available in* 
novations to provide more vital iniellectual communities." 

The report is published primarily as a communicaticm devtee to inform 
members of the Illinois State University community and others Interested in Im* 
provement of instrwrticm of activities tnKtertaken in this area at the Unii^rstty. 
Persons interested In further details should c<»tact the faculty meiTiter(s) Identl- 
fi^ with the projects. The report is organized aroL«nd the four basic kiiKls of in- 
structional development activities which took place tm the cam^ during 197.1-74. 

1« last national DevelcymCTt Program. The IIM* provictes 6tin>ort ftnids 
directly to faculty members, tm an ai^roved pn^K^al tasis, to improve class- 
room instruction. These "mini -grant** ptt^sals are sutmitted at any time on 
forms availaUe in Unite rgrachiate Instn^i^^, r^ieirad by a faculty-stuctent com- 
mittee, with awards made the basis of the <^ity of the propoaal aod the likely 
si^cess of the pro^ct in improving the quality of thNe «hicati<mat experief^e in a 
particular class or course. Tte IDF applicaticsi form for 1974-75 is indt^l^ in 
Af^^endix B. Each of the 40 IDP projects ftmded dtis y^r is described briefly 
in material prepared by the responsible (acuity member ami ^it^ for consistency • 
Approximately $5<).(KK) was expended during the year in the IDP projects. 

2. Sumtner Instructional Devel<yment Prcyram. A limitation of the IDP, a 
regular academic year prc^^m, proveH to be that it does not provide assigned 
time for faculty members engaged in even more substantial instructifmal planning 
and development activities. In an attempt to stsm^ this pr(^lem and provide a 
mechanism for more long-range development, a &immer IDP program was initi- 
ated for 1974. Faculty members sub nlitvd pri^sals, in a fashi(»i quite similar 
to the University process for summer research grants, which were tten evaluated 
by a faculty -student committee, with awards made by the Office of Undergraduate 
Instruction. The Summer IDP applicatiffl form for 1974 is incltxled in App^iv c. 
Those 44 faculty members awarded grams were each provided a mcHith's time on 
tl^ instructi<mal development projects. Each project is summarized here in the 
form of brief reports prepared by the participating faculty members and catted 
for c<Hisistency. ^{proximately $7S,fKXl was expemied during tte summer of 1974 
on this program. ^ 
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, t-^'uwafumal lmi..v.nu<i rr.^r.im. HK%vn K IP p> ujivtH. n om am.witf ilw 

10 inHuutJ in 1^72'- \. wc. scUvl..! for otumucd fumlin^; ihu ma l«''*-74. C..n- 
timnnM t.lP P'-KvIj* ran^v.l -r„ii. flu" Ihnuannics I-^kiwatusi m-aiiv 4'«!npanv fo 
irhlivuliul.z.'d Kn»!hsh C'oni|,i,«ni,«i ami Ik- Sixvia! tuhicati.m funior Sc-nwsfcr Off- 
C ainjns^. A .■on.t,t..,n ..f lutkl.n^ <.| an Kll' pi oj.vt if.ai in evaluation of prokvf 
.Hiicomcs Iv i-nrnfuvict! j.unilv w.fh tk- l-nivi is.jv KUa.siii i Muni amt Kvaluaitim 
St-rvuc Maff and faculty iiu nilvi s undL i takm^. tlw pruj^vt. A slatcnivnl tx pro- 
%-t»M im .-ach ..I the p.ojvvts whuh in^liKlvh !Mh a »k^cni>fi.>n <,f :hc Mojcct and 
the j*talus ..f cva!ujti<m. Arproximately $!(l(l.(K»i) was ex}K-»fc.*J on tumt aiuat t<<i 
ot thv?.t lilP Mojcefs ihirint: the year. 

^•"^'^■rg. aduate Teaching As>...tant Prc^ram. A quite different approach 
to ««»prov,n^ .nsinietion wa^ initiated by the Office of Undergraduate Insrt ruction 
m ?..4 with the inauguraliiaj of the UnarKraduate Teachins AstHntant (UTA) 
proKrani. This pri^ram, lU-signed to involve upper division students in the lower 
division in.M actional prc^rani and to provide assistance fo faculty members teach- 
in|5 sueh e.Hirses. is 4le«cribed and evaluated in the final section. With a total of 
W« LTA p<.s,t»«is thv III St semester and SO positions the second semester, approx- 
imately $AS. tXKi was exjvndeii on the UTA program tluring the 197.V74 academic 
year. The general {h.licy for the UTA program and application form for W4-7S 
18 included in Ajipemiix D. 

AwKjndix A, "Systen^af ic SnuUmt Input into Evaluation of an Educational 
Innovation Pn>gram" by Ronald Haltnski and Tse-Kai Tchiag. describes the at- 
tempt to develop a longitudinal dau base for systematic student input into curri- 
cular planning and evaluation. The paper was presented at the American Educa- 
lon Research Association meeting in April of 1974, and it provides some insight 
into the effects of instructional develc^ment activity at Qlinols ^te University. 

Expressions of apprecUtion are in order to several Individuals who as- 
sisted with the mstnictional development program, particularly to Dr. jabker 
and Dr. HalinsJcl. Special appreciation is expressed to members of the ta«nic- 
tional Development Committee for 1973-74: Professors Ed Anderboi (Home 
Economics and Industrial Technology), Paul Baker (Sociology-Anthropology), 
Ben 3rd McCamey (Economics), Barry Moore (Art), Dent Rhodes (Curriculum 
and Instruction), graduate student Peter Paiton (Educational Administration), and 
the comminee chairman. Dr. Jabker. This group evaluated mimerous proposals 
submitted for the IDP and Summer IDP programs and helped stimulate and initiate 
instructional improvement projects throughout the Ublversity. Appreciatlcn is 
also expressed to President Cene Kidig and Dean Arlan Helgeson for their support 
and encouragement of the program. Both Mrs, Rosemary Bauer ami Mrs. Ritrlcia 
Whalcn in the Iftjdergraduate Instruction office made invaluable contributions in 
monitoring expenditures, assembling proposals, scheduling meetings, and get - 
ttag out essential reports and correspondence. Editorial assistance was provided 
tfy Jim Duffy, a graduate student in English. The initial drafts of the design for 
this report were done by Steve Dma and Mike Summerville under the direction of 
Dr. Dean Hustuft, Department of Information Sciences, The basic "thank you" is 
to the faculty members who originated and carried through the projects described 
herein, all projects designeti to improve the quality of education at tliinois Slate 
University, 

Stanley G. Rives 
^ Dean of Undergraduate Instruct icm 
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Humanities I and H European Civtlixation 

Ol'P.HtHV«ltN of HrM.tlv J <l.|).-.ii Alt .IfUlMdSH 

rill- ptl||»,.^c Ot tlU' pr..|C.t NV.IS . ..llllllllMi f lUhi Mlllll <l| U.(l.MnUli-S I .llHl U, 

.111 iXjKiiiu.mul. IH.. si„u-l* I. in!i i4l|..i,»h,i.ii N )..,- L iiiVi rMl> .SUulii>, 

ur.nip U. riu u...,i.M .,n,,f „v. lui MLS in.nk' m Jlu- .•.n.r^i• ss^ t\- t xU-mU%i nsi- o| ^lulc.^ 

.111,1 .i.uh.. . jsiit4.> 111 .l.,^> iM »M n«altun>. 4U». loiniu , .u{,fmu,ul joint pri sma. 

U.«t.s «:.%..hi.ic Uw.or in.., . I.ui.llv: .nu! ivviMoii ..i l.u- ...ssu,;, s^•cMu,|^. ^jviil*. 

iu.Mv i v^|...i.MiMliiv to i;u- ^r.Mi.Mi. aiul timfi TKruifuju .issistam.s, 

in J qmstioiiiMifi .jJM'ii iri-slmuii IbU, ■.ipprivuiio., ol art. m.i.sic. 
•uul ilr..n..i rjt«) limvM .11, ifuu .^^.U- ol va!ui•^ . Wfun ilijr* .satnc qtivMion- 

.uirc was .ufiinnii^tcriti n- MinUnts wiio lud lakt ij llnmaiiiiUN 1 and 11, 'apprivia- 
li<»!i«»l ai!, mnsu. aiu) .ti ain.i" wa> r.itiii hi^tu sl. 



German Civtliiation Semester 

Rov A Austenswn Walif r S G Kohn and B'Xjo fnUen 

D«f M» itwnis <»f History Folitir.il Scif nee and Forfign Languages 

Ckriiian Ci%ili;^atiun wa^ an ixpi ri mental cight-wct k amrsf aUvrvti during 
the ^unnllvr of 111 a sfKvial xcsmou irom May 2<» to July 12. It mclikk-U an 
oiUHHial luUJ flip to ckriiiaiiy, Switzirlanil, Uc'clJUnstL-in and Austria from 
July ! J in Au>!iist 

V\ it!i .sii|>pon J rum iiic Ljuifd State ;. Oiiuc ol EUuvaUon aiKl the Intttructional 
IX vi J jpn.int Pro>.ram at IJlMioi«» Suw, Gt-mian Civilization was devised to test 
Uu- applicabiiity of the uvcrscatf study tnodvl dcvt-Iopt-d in Salzburg to tlic class- 
rtJMin on the home campus . It provided a nwi ii.ulUdisctplinary altcmativc in 
University Studit-.s. Focusing on the German -sptakiny pet^liw, it provi<k;d an 
lateurated approach to the study of history, government, language, and cuUure. 
Like the Huiiiamtieti I and U courses, it was not several courses strung together 
wifh a coinnwa theme, but rather a single, integratud trfferlng with three faculty 
members from various disciplines and backgrounds contributing information and 
insii^ts on German culture in its bro^est sense. 

nic IDP suRwrt for this course was used to acquire and produce audiovisual 
maienals for classroom use. These materials were of considerable value for 
both instruction and imrichmettt activities. 



National Survey of Mast instruction in Socioloav 

•"aulj Baker 

Department of Sociologv Aiilhropc''"Tv 

Effective dc-velopmeni of new leaching strategies often suffers from ignorance 
of van-jus endeavors at different universities. Faculty members ami administra- 
tors have limited knowledge of new developments occuring across the coumry. 
This probltm was approacJied by conducting a naUonal survey of universities (all 
schoolh with enrolInKiiis ol Ui,'m or more) regar*ng existing teacliing practices 
and ..'urreni plans for neu appruaclus to mass instruction. Special attention was 
given u, nt-w iJe\cti pments in self -paced instnicliun, inoiiulur teaching programs, 
and new ust^ ol media tecJinuliigy. 

Oiiv liumlred forty -viglit schools lesponded to the questionnaire and numerous 
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iniiovativt prngrant.s were uicnttliLxi in Uk- Mirvc\. hufl<m -tip ciirrt's}K>iHjifUv 
will c«MUinoi' wUti mau> of !lu'r>4' >».Iuh>I.>. Mw Tw suits <tl Uii> Mini V wili Ik* pre- 
>c!Uw'ii |o .t wurkNitop oil tn.ts> iDsfnu tion at the aiiiuial nicclin^ oi tiu* Amcncan 
htik;tttio.,ikal Association. \unuMotiN new tlcvclopnieiUs uikI resource materials 
wili iK* shartxl with -*ocu! >».ieiKe tuculu' at i}hnui> Slate UmvefMty. 

Teaching Philosophy of Education thr<High Children's Literature 

Scott Blankt^nstup 

Departrnffii of Curncutum and instruction 

In tlu» pr4)jcvt, w'lnldreii*s literature waci used to teach {ilulosophy of c\lucaUon 
to elentenury and sjvctaJ education majors. Boors depicting; u'kl dramatiztng the 
lives ut children were usw\i to illustrate and clarity the concepts of plulosopiiy, 
Correspofvdtn^iy, the tileas of plnloso^Miy were used to derive social, moral, iind 
e^ducational nieaiiiiij; from the literary sources.' 

Tlie student** were first taui;ht formal }^ulo50}iljy. After this, buokfii otxiut 
children were read and a bibliography oi "children's classics*' was developed. 
Phiiosophicat critiques of the books on children toilowc\l. The ^itudents af^roved 
the materials and proci.ilure» u>(\i« 



Speech Communication 110 Resourm Bank 

Robert J Brake John F Cragan. and Roben 1 Hirsch 
Dijpartment of Information Sciences 

Approximately 50 sections of Spec%!h Communication 110 are taught each 
semester at Illinoitj State University, More than 20 instructors, rangin>; f^m 
fiill professors to grai' assistants, teach the course. Maintaining continuity 
and quality across ail sections is often dUHcult. 

Ttie purpose of this project was the creation of a common resource center 
for the instructors to expand the quantity aiul quality of course materials, increase 
the teaching stratc^es available to all instructors, and systematize and catalog 
material for efficient use. The catalog of available materials is on file in the 
Department of Information Sciences. 



Nonverbaf Communication Videotape Replay 

Rc^rt J Brake 

Oepartment of Information Sciences 

Pie purpose of this project was to examine contradictory verbal and non- 
verbal UK-ssages in small -group settings. Stiklents from a iwnverbal communica- 
tion class (Spetvh Communication were videiHaped in four -member discussion 
groups. Individuals were also filnuxi performing dyadic mirror exercises. Two 
>tiidt»nt-op -rateti cameras and one remiHe- control unit were nseii to achie*ve maxi- 
mum coverage of each student's 'body language/' Students viewed themselves on 
videoupe- one week later and were aske^d to prepare a short evaluation of the exer- 
cise and discuss it in class. 

Feedixick from cIuns members indicated that their awareness of contradic- 
tory verba! anil nonverbal messages Increas-.'d. The exercise was found to supple- 
ment other class exercises, readings, discussions, ami course materials. 





fH^Am'^^^" Criticism: Student-Centered Learning About The Popular And 

Rotwrl J Brake 

Department of Irtformation Scihjichs 

Thi« project was ai. attcmiit to rct>ricfU u coinmmiication criticism course 
toward student mtcrc«ts. KnMHus..s wa.< on broadcniiiK the «co}h. of the Communi- 
cation critutsni course from traditional pursuit ol loniial public speaklmt and 
str icturcHl ar^-iimentauve iii«course to «uch .subclj. fvrsua»iive forms of communica- 
noii as tilniM, theatre, imisic, architecture, and iiance, 

TJie ciiiet means usv^ to achic-ve course reorientation iiicludud a visit from 
a communication crttic at Northwestern University and a visit to the Center for the 
Study oi Popular Culture in BowUn^r Grem. Otiio. 

An attitude measur. . the Semantic Differential, was uswi to collect infomia- 
ti..„ ain.ut jlu cn,HSe, Student respoiises were ;:enera{ly favorable to the expanded 
scop.- Of flu- Mibj.vt. Much work remains before this course is ailtjquately re- 
structured to acconinuKlate stinlent interests in lV popular and fine arts. 



ALEX Materials for Introductory Accounting 

David M Buehtmann 
Department of Arcountmg 

A set of comnierciaUy prepared fiimstrifW and awiio cassmes endUed 
ALEX was acquired tor use in the introductory accounting sequence. Part of the 
material was class tested in a section of Introductory Accounting during the spring 
semester of 1974. An individualized instruction format was used in tills test to 
accommodate different rates of student learning. 

The ALEX materials were found to be compatible with the existing a^^roach 
to Introductory Accounting. Student reacUons to the organization and clarity of 
these materials were favorable. 

Class tests indicated that students learned as weU with the individualized 
instruction format as widi the traditional lecture format. A higher percentage 
completed the course successfully with the individualized instruction approach 
than with the traditional approach. 

Although most students reacted favorably to the individualized instruction 
approach to acc-oundng, a minority (approximately 30%) expressed misgivings 
about this approach. It was concliKled that Individualized instruction in accouiaii^ 
utilizing the ALEX materials may be af^ropriate and successful for the majority 
of stwlents, but traditional ojaions should remain for those students who express 
a preference for them . 



AlCPA Accountif^ Teetii^ Program 

David M Buehtmann 
D^iartmenf of Accounting 

Standardized accounting examinations prepared by the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accountants were administered. The Level I examination was 
administered to all Intermediate Accounting students in the spring semester, 1974. 
The Level U examination was administered to 90*^ of the accounting majors gradu- 
ating in May or August, 1974. 

The Level I examination was found to be a valuable counseling tool. This 
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c'vanmiatlim was a .statistii mIU M>:n!!uaiU ,>ruiu'tiir ui >f '.akut -iu vcs.s in l(Ut r- 
nuxhau- /W.otmun^. Whi n , nmitnii ii wMh .unw tradUionai ;iu'a>urc >, iiic- U vcl i 
t'Xannnaiion al>»o a«JilL\l M^!iiiuanH> in a nulnpk rc;;rc'SMun L-qiiatioii u>c\! tor 
pri\lk'tin>; success in Intcnncxljalc Accountiii^^ 

The Level II cxamimition indicatc\l tliat by natiuruii sUikiards accouiitiitK 
ma>irs at lilinuis State UniverMly are weil pre^ured lor the profession. The May 
aikl AtiKWNl. graduating cla.s.M.-.N . 'cra>i<.*d oS on this exaniuuition. 



35 mm. Botany Laboratory 

R<^)en M Chasson 

Depanment ol Brdogtcal Sciences 

Thv purpose oi this projeci was to prepare 28 Instructional packages to 
coincide with the 2« laboratory exercises currently used in the General Boiany 
course. A package consisted of a set of 35 mm. sbdes, a slide viewer, written 
instructicms, and a series of self -test questions. 

General Botany was taught with two lectures ami two laboratory meetings 
per w<.vk. Multiple lab<jratory sections were scheduled Monday through Thursday. 
One laboratory was frcv all day Friday. Tlie instructional packages were made 
available in die open lab from 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. on that day. Tliis served 
a twofold funcUon. It provided a makeup laboratory (previously unavailable) for 
those students who missed a scheduled meeting. It also provided a v<^cle for 
assessing the feasibility of providing a modified, inejqjensive, self -tutorial 
laboratory experience lor a selected group of General Boiany stwlents. 

Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) in tfia Teaching of Economics 

John F Chfzmar. Jr . atyd James V Koch 
Department of Economics 

This project, designed to ino^rporate computer assisted instruction (CAI) 
into the teaching of economics, consisted of two parts. In the first part, games 
and other programs in economics, which the depardnem already possess^, 
were implemented through the use of batch processing. One of these programs — 
MICROMOD--was used as a teaching aid in Industrial Organization (Economics 320) 
taught in the spring seme ster, 1974. This program is a comjmterized game de- 
signed to simulate much of the body of microeconomic theory dealing specifically 
with supply, demard, and market structure. Macroeconomic games, which the de- 
partment owned, were also debugged, systematizwi and will be used in the fall se- 
mester, 1974, in an Honors section of Principles of Economics (Economics liKW). 

The second part of this project was designed for an interactive mode. A 
set of macroeconomic games was obuined and a start was made in rewriting these 
programs so they are compatible with the PLORTS system. TTiis interactive mode 
of computer assisted instruction wtil also be first used in the Honors section of 
Principles of Economi?;s during the fall semester, 1974. 
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Visual Materials for American Urban History 

ira Cohan 

Oeparlment of Hisfory 

SiuUcucs ni Anu ruan Urban HiMiiry (lliMury .i.i2) ciHupilti! visi^l injlcrialj* 
ikahn« with AincriL*au cities, ^ixdva were inaUi* of tiicsic materials asKl each 
.student develujKii aiui preseittiii a written sceii.irio to acconi{>any their slides. Tlie 
}Mir{H>sc- i)i tins appniauh wa.s to hniadt-n Uic .sensitivity ut the tcaeUer to the mate* 
rials which were uf >;reatest importaiwe ti> the students aiKi to increase the stu- 
dent's awareness the extent v( data on nrluiiisni- 



Indhndualizad instruction for Teaching Principles of Engine Operation— 
Lateratory Instructional Exercises 

Geor^ W Forgey 
Oepartment of Agriculture 

This program converted approximately u£ the laboratory time in 
Agricultural Power Units (Agriculture 232) into individualized instruction. Con- 
sisting of eight stations, the program provided students with an o[qx>rttinity to 
quickly gain skills necessary to understand the basic principles of engine opera- 
tion, engine tune -up procedures, and minor engine repair. 

Every station was a complete learning situation. All had appropriate 
engines or engine {mrts, specification maniuils, tools, and complete instru(^<ms 
for the learning exercises involving engine operation, engine tune-up, and mifK>r 
engine repair. StiKients couki begin training at any station and progress as they 
chose. They did not need to proceed in a conseci^ve manner from Station I 
through Station 8. 

This type of instruction had the advantage of conserving laboratory time, 
offering excellent review opportunities for studtmts having difficulty in specific 
areas, ami providing materials nec^sary for developmait of tutorial labora* 
tory materials* 



Revision of tfie Mmsurement and Evaluation Strand of CORE Pn^ram 

Robert Goodail 

De^. .tment of Curnculum and instruction 

This project sought to revise instructional content in the Meastuement and 
Evaluation Strand of the CORE Program and to identify available c(mimercial 
materials that could be incorporated into instructional pacltagcs. These instruc- 
tional packages wiU eventually form the "knowledge t^se" for teacher camiidates 
in the area of Measuremeitf aiKi Evaluation. 

A departmental committee composed of R<mald Halinski, Michael Lorber, 
Richard Youngs, and Robert Goodail worked througtK)ut the sweater to select 
essential topics and materials for inclusion in the instructional packages. Avail- 
able commercial materials were reviewed and a variety of aidiovisual and textual 
materials were ordered. The committee began developmental work on instruc- 
tional packages and will continue this work throughout the summer and fall. 

Development of "perfonnance applications" utilizing simulated experiences, 
media presentations, and guidt^ activities is also planned, TTiis will insure tfiat 
teacher candidates can make practical use of measurement and evaluation knowl- 
edge in assessmg learner achievement, 4 ^ 
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tnstn^tkHial Materials for History SOS (Doctor of Arts Program) 

Charles E Gray 
Oeparlment of History 



A tit'W i!i)ur«4.'. Sciniiur .nul Pi.utuuiu in (.!<>lk',i;c' tiistnry ri%*^hin>; 
(Itisiurv SOS) WJ^ mwhkicii m tlu* pn>|M):iol l>»wtor of Art^ pruj^rain in lusiorv. 
The fuiiiis iur [!us priijcwt wi r*.- ii.s4.ii l»> j^<|uirc s^hvuiI iiiMructioiul nuttcruls 
tu Ik- iilcd or .st4irc\l \i\ tiic Hi>>U)r> i\ j«.hin^ Nhtu-rials i.:t nt<.T (SihnK\k r 24s), 
Tlicsv niatcTuls ini:iiKk\J cassette vuiootafvs, lustorii-al dtuumuU source 
maccriaiii, audiuta|K*s ol hl^loru'al iiiu rprctatjoiisi, volumes on coiK>;c' icaciiinv, 
and research on teachinj^, ERIC literature searches, and heU-insiructiunal 
materials. In uddilion, consultative hen'ices froiij nationally recognized experts 
were acquired. Together, the materials and professicmal contacts, provide the 
basts for detailed planning and development oi the new graduate course. 



Inventorying. Catatoging and Ac^mloning Nwl Downs Cc^ction of 
Afcfmc^ogtoal Specimens 

Arne Hansen and Edward B Jelks 

Untversify Museums and Department oi Sociology Anthropoloqy 

Mr. Nuel Downs gave the University Museums a large colle<^on of native 
Ajnerican artifacts in the fall of 1973. Until it could be accessioned and cataloged 
for use, this collection was of considerable monetary but little educational value. 

Designed to prepare tiie Downs' collection for stidy ajul exhiUtt this project 
inventoried over 2S, (KX) items of which 10, (MX) were jiK^'d not accessionablc^ 
The remaining items were labeled, cataloged, classified and stored. Extensive 
information on the collection was gathered by interviewing Mr. Downs and orga* 
nizing his notes. Also, an educational exhibit film about Mr. Downs is ncaring 
completion. Tnis project has producc*d a valuaMe reference collection useful for 
teaching and research. 

Four stiKlents and aji archaeological technician were employ^ on the project. 
Ail of the students have been en^ged for the summer on archaeological projects. 
Their placement can be traced to the experience they gained on tiiis proje^. 

The project has convinced the museums of the value of maintaining the col- 
lecticm at the Anthropology Laboratory in Edwards Hall rather tiian assigning it 
to less accessible museum storage. Also, the museums intend to ccmiputerize 
the catalog as a further research tool. 



Matimnattes S^H^en^ 120-121 

Robert Hathway 
Department of Mathematics 

The purpose of this project was to organize aiKl analyze data collected 
on student characteristics and performance in the Mathematics Sequence 120- 12 J 
(Algebra and Calculus for Business ami Social Sciences). 

Hiis sequence iias b^en o0ered by the DejKirtment of Mathematics since the 
fall of 1*^70. From the beginning, k\ata was collected on each student entering the 
sequence. Tins data incluiktl a summary of high school background, scores on 
ACT tests, the Anjencan TesUng Service Algebra III test, a departmental common 
final taken during Uic 120 4 ourse, and the grades received in 120 and 12; . Where 
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appropriutt . data wa« jlso nwliuivtl on junior .-olK j;i- atl. iuiaiuv aiKl a Ncction of 
Ui) Hut had iK vii lakni. 

Hiv pul,Hl^«.• ot iiii:, -.tiHiy wa.s to provuk- a contribution to evaluation of the 
enure curricular Mruauiv l.u- tcachtHK alMtJirau .skills to uoii-mathemaUes 
ntajorii. 



Mint-Library for Agriculture 231 

Reginald 0 Henry 
Department of Agriculture 

nus project wan desii,med to gatlier and make accessible a ctmiplete file of 
biueprmts, plans and drawings of ail types of agricultural buHdings and equipment. 

These materials were obtained from agricultural englntvrlng departments at 
aU major American universities, wood products associations, and commercial 
firms that design and sell agricultural buildings and equipment. They are fileti 
according to such areas as beef, dairy, i vine, etc. 

Students enrolling in Agriculture 2 M use tlie file to select plans for a re- 
quiretl project. .\lso, other faculty members and individuals have access to the 
plans. This is tfie most complete coUection of plans available to faculty and stu- 
dents anywhere in the United Sutes. 



Exparinwnt Simulator Sufiervisor 

John F King 

Oepanment of Psychology 

The Michigan Experiment Simulator Supervisor (MESS) was obtained and 
modified for use on Illinois State's IBM 3eO/Model 50 computer. It is currently 
available for campus -wide use In a batch entry mode. There are several psycho- 
logical research paradigms operational at this time and work on new routines in 
human learning is under way. The next logical step is to rewrite the FCHITRAN IV 
codes into time sharing basic for use on the Psychology Department's termiijals. 
Comparisons between traditional laboratory instrutaion ami the use of ME^ will 
be tested in the fall semester. 



Frsshman EngUsh-Lil»rafy Research Manual 

William Lmneman 
Department of English 

A manual for Library-Research papers was composed by the Freshman 
Writing Committee and distributed to all freshmen enrolled in the introdut^ry 
English course. Language and Composition (EngUsh lOI). Five thousand copies 
of this six-page document were printed. 

nie manual describes a library jMper, research methods including raetlwds 
of documentation, samples (rf footnotes and bibliographic entries (following MLA 
form) and a list of basic {»riodical iiKjexes and reference books and <^er biblio- 
graphic resources. It also distinguishes between plagiarism and para-jriirasing, 
and provides advice on avoiding common footmxing mistakes. 




Tte OevdiofHiwit of Learning Activity P^kages for Use in Como^tency-BaMd 
Tyjie%vriting instruction 

Mary Ann Lynn 
University High School 

Lv'arniii|i Aciiviiy rawUa^vs (LAPS) were d^.^ clojKxi, piloi-UhU\J aiiU n.vist%! 
«»vvr a ihri.v-fiicnu>ti.r ihtuhL Hu-m. LAPS |KTmifU\l twu smu'sUks oi com- 
{K'Unicy -basivtl t>(K%vniiu^ ni^tnicUun at Uic lu^U .>k.lH>«ii Icsti (^urrciui) u^t^l at 
Usuvcrsiity Higti SijIukjI). 

Alter mtniininn >;ro4ip kcylxuni instrucuon. stuiiciits prugrcsi^cd through 
LAPS at their own rate. Rivy made their own judgments as to the nuiuber of 
»iidiI'builiUag activities needed to reawh krompeieney whieh was deiuunstrati-d by 
completion oi a "irerlormance clieek." 

Compv*te'ncy-bat*e»ii tnstruelum tn typewriting; penitittcd students to control 
their rale of progress. Ttirou^ti LAPS Uicy t^ouid earn a semester's crc\iit in less 
than a sewt^ter or they could ojpl to laiUze mure tlian a semester. 

LAPS eliminated unnecessary repetition for students afxl pcrmsUed instruc- 
tors to use their time more wisely. 



AiMlto-Tutoriai Latioratofy in Agrteitfture 

James L M^ee. Jr.. and Frederidi W Fuess 
Department of Agrtcuhure 

The number of instructional unit^ was increased and the existing units wer«; 
revisi-xl and updated for the Audio* Tutorial Laboratory which was established umier 
an educational innovation program in 1972-73* The laboratory has several purposes* 
It provides additional, flexible facilities and thus provides for increased enrollment 
in the courses it serves (Grain and Soybean Production, Agriculture 2S0; ami Soil 
5»cience, Agriculture 157). It combines the use of sound tape recordings, 2x2 
colored slides, film loops, diagrams ami live materials to provide a greater 
variety of learning experiences. Hiese will t>e integrated into a logical, system** 
atic program of instruction. In additim, it gives students an of^rtunity to set 
their own pace for mastering the learning experience and provides each student 
with a laboratory experience which is boch individualized and uniform « 



AiMtto^M ColtoctNm <Ni PoKti^ ExtmvYi«n 

Waher B Mead 

Department of Politfcat Scm^e 

Maximum understanding of an indivi<tual is critical to studies of political 
extremism, deviant behavior, ajid personality aiid politics. Through inflection 
and emt^ion, the oral word communicates much better than the printed word* 
Thus, a collection of oral intervic*ws of political extreniists was acquired and 
reproduced « 

Uighty of the best taiHs from the collection of Mr. Gordon D. HaJl (of 
Boston, Massachusetts, ) were seiectcti and returned to Illinois State University 
for tJuphcation onto cassette tapi*s, ry{H«d transcrijHs of 20 of the tapes and a 
collection o! printc%i priniary source iiocunients relating to the taped material 
Were also oixuined. In jikhtion, |o tapes were contributed from Dr. Mead's 
private collection* TajKs and transcripts wiil be available througii Media Ser- 
vices for instructitinal ui^es oe^innMg with the fail semester. 1974. 



the Easting Holdings of the Art Work of Chiidren from the United States 

Oepdrtment uf Art 

HitN project was Jntc-iuktl to Jccoiuplish the following objwUvcj^: pnxJucc 
«iulc» ul iH.rtiun ill thv I\THR\AnONAL COLLKCTION OF ClULD ART which 
ts huu««l til Uic hwuiijMii.svunj ol Nations, duplivalt- nUiK-s of children's an tmiMi 
by laculiy nKwbcrs and «Lidc« of tx^itiplary children's work front throughout the 
United Slates, ami pi-niianently mount each slide by country, uUc. media, a«? and 
sex of artist, donor, and date of acqutiiltton. 

Dr. \UH»rv and Dr. Anderson chose and photographeil over 500 pieces from 
the intemaUcmal collection. "Hie 420 slides donated (for dupUcation) by faculty 
and students representwl a cross se^ion of work from regular classroom children 
as well as special education children. 

The«e slides include all of the countries represented in the international 
collection. They are now the nucleus of the art education slide collection filed 
and catalogued in the Art Curriculum and Research Ceitter (CVA 204). Through 
this grant, oivi-oximarely 1 , 000 previously uaaccesslble slides are available » 
the University communicy. 



The Production of Media Presentations of In-The-Fieid Interviews and 
ClassroiNn Observations 

Barry E Moore and Jack HoU>s 

Department of Art 

This project produced media presentatiMs iateiKl^i to sun>leme»t uiuier- 
graduate course discuFsioas, field trips, and classroom observations. The pro- 
ductions were originated in the field at four different school districts. Dr. lOooie, 
Dr. Hotos, and student helpers photographed and imerviewed school personnel 
and videMaped four art lesstms. 

The interviews with art teachers and supervisors or prlnc^ials were cwi- 
cemed with informadwi abottt classrotmi faciUties, art materials t»Kigets, curb- 
ing loads, class size, local suj^rt for art programs, ami die nature ol tiie c«n- 
munity. 

TTie resuUing products were four M-minute videotapes wttch incite ii«er- 
views and exerpts from an art class (note diat die final ct^es of diese tapes are 
on vid«) cassettes and rae-half inch reel-to-reel t^^), ami four sotsKi-sUde- 
sync presentatiOTS of the imerviews. 

All die presentaUons are ready for use. They are filed in die Art Curricu- 
lum and Research Center (CVA 204) and are available to the University. 



Extenuri EvahMtion of ProgtMn in Foumtetions of Echtra^ 

Thomas W. Netson 

Oefiartment of Curricuium and instruction 

As a result of significant organizati<»ial and programmatic dianges over 
the past six or seven years and die need to develop a viable contrlbutlMi to die 
proposal doctorate in Curriculum and Instruction, the faculty in ttte area of 
Foundations of Education obtained the services of two off -campus consultants 
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rc-vicw aiul cvatuau» ihcir pro^truin. Tht*?ic cuttsullantfi>, Gerald M. Reagan 
Of CMilo Stale UiUvcrhity, .nut Ik s j llajtKKtoiiaii til Syracuse Universilyi examined 

le prtigram and reported llieir tiiidut^s tu alt cuncerrted particj*. A loUow-up 
tunsfuilation wirh Dr. Reagan was held with the tavully ot tiie Fouiulations area. 

ic Chairman ut the IXpartmenl oi Curticulmx and Instruction, and the Dean 
of tiK* College of Hdiualion. Tlits res^ultuil in a second report with further rec- 
oniniendatiiHih for clunge. Planh are now bvin^ made to inipieiiunt the recom- 

iicndacionti of these report:** 



tV CimMtM Course in Basic Economy 

/ouglas Poe 

vepartment of Economics 

Hie purpotje of tiiitf project wais to increatie accejwsibiUty to the intro- 
ductory economics coarse (Economics liW: Principles <rf Ecoiu^mics) for studei«s 
who fir i it dilitcult or inconvenient to attend reijulaxly scheduled classroom 
offerings. Thirty-nine black and white one-half tour videotape cassettes were 
made of lectures on material normally covered in this course. Primed matter 
dealing with ideas covered by the lecturer acccmipanies the tapes. Included in 
this material are exercises designed to drill students in the use of thraries 
developed in the lecture. 

Interest has been cxpresstxJ in making this series available to the off- 
campus public through upe duplication an 1 via television cable systems. The 
tapes will be dlstritnftcd thnnigh the ISU Center for Economic Education. It 
is believwl that this method of instruction will be esp<^Ully attractive to the 
growing group of "universities wittK)ut walls/' 



Enhafwemeni of Mumc Inttniction and Setf-instructton through Devetopmmt 
off Materials for the Music Resource Center {Centennial West 313) 

Davtd Poultnev and John Rehm 
Depanment of Mustc 

Classroom instruction in the areas of music history, literature. aiKl 
theory traditionally suffers from students' basic imfamlliarity with the body of 
music that forms the basis for lectures. This project created a coUectlon of 
self -instruction materials --transparencies of music scores and tapes- -that 
offers Interested students significant opportunity to broaden their knowledge 
of music rei^rtory. 

In addition, stwients of music need to master the skill of readily music 
and correlating the written notation with the actual sound ot music. For vir- 
tually all stittients this rt^uires effort oi^side of class. Guidance will now be 
available through pre-record«i ear-training tapes and a basic collection of 
music amfaologies. 

Finally, since music unfolds in time, classroom teaching in music re- 
quires tlie use of music scores. Use of these scores makes discussion possi- 
ble through susp^ision of time ami clarification of sound. Transparencies <rf 
music scores made available to the music faculty will enhance music in^mc- 
tion at Illinois State University. 



Ta^rt^lT'^'' ^'^^^ Lecturw 

Department of History 

• ^P*^' ''^ ^^^^ '^^^ "'Wes ol pictures, mans irranhs 

ic?t:.i-:;;::™ "'^-^ " ^"^'"^^ "^-^ l.tztT' 

J!"^^'"' n^"'"^*""'' ''^ favorable. Thv «IU1«* have 
also iK-cn u«c.U in «fv..al pr.^.^cion« for Adult Edu.aUon and orlc-JutToTof 

r. vt'Tt Britain. nK- director of the pr^c^a tT^^n 

U.V.U.1 to present Uis .nctiUKl of instruction to the Midwest Eng i«h W«o^ 
As^oc.alion .nvctii^ at the University of Minnesota in OctoiK-rT 

K^^^l^^r^ ♦^^^ Teach^ Mathematical Skitt. 

Oepariment of Mathematics 

r.... .hi^'"' ^^^"^ ^'^^'-'^^ vjdc^pud strateifies for 

of . Videotapes produced contains at least one cxamnle 

of each strategy move in the ta^nomy. These tapes arc in the stvoada« 
Mathen,atic« Materials Center and are being inco^orZ^^l^^^i,, 

oT?.;1, " "'^"^'^ '^'^''''^ ^ ^liS^-sound f^Lat 

Simulation Games for TeacMns Anthropotooy 

Jonathan E Beyman and Edward B Jelks 
Department of Sociol<^-Anthr(^x>k)gy 

Four commercially produced, padcaijed simulation games were purchased 
for study to determine if any or all could be used to improve the qualityofleaS. 
ing >n certain existing anthropology courses. Their usefulness in the iJnprove- 
mait of research designs was also examined. For one game. DIG, an archaeo- 
logical simulation, two large boxes (3'xJ'x2') were constructed for use as ar- 
clueologlcal sites. These boxes will be used to provide classroom demonstra- 
tions of tyidcal archaeological field problems and situations: straUgrartiv. 
artifact distributions, sampling and excavation techniques. Anti,ro5,l<iy faculty 
and advanced students with excellent academic records were asked to eSimlne 
A^Ji*^ procedures, content, and applicability to courses taught or taken. 
Although some modificaUona were suggested, the general consenstJwas that^e 
^meM would be very ustfidi particularly in smalleg; Jsses. 



jnerican Govemment and Polttics (Political Science 105) FaaslbiHty StiKty 

reftenck J Roberts 
e{9dffni«nt of Pol:t(caf Science 



Thi» firojcct wai^ an cxtcns^ion of an Educational Innovation Program pro|c*ct 
omluctcd iiurin^ the 1*^72-7 { academic year, ffw Innovation at liiinoig State 
Jnivur^ity, H72'7i«) DaU iroin ihia project, cuilected by obfiervaticm, inter- 
lew, testing, qiHTStionnaire, sample sturvey and fhe mv of available n^cordiit 
suited in over 200 pagett of "working pa(k?rtf The fHurpotte of the project was 
mrofold. U examined thi*^c papers to identify the effects of sttMieiu characteris- 
es, attitudes » interests, performance and faculty, instructional goals, styles 
' instruction, formats, and standards in the political science survey course, 
also identified areas needing improvemoit. 

From this investigaticm, a final report offering findings and recommenda- 
ons was prepared atKl disseminated to die department. Some instructors have 
egun to reconsider their goals, formats, suiuiards, and materials* Proficiency 
jkI Constitution tests have been revised, advisem^ orocedures have been re^ 
iiied, a coordinator's position has been created, sv -^ent evaluation questionnaires 
ave tx'en supplemented, preliminary planning for identifying a "(X)RE'* prete^ing 
urogram has been made, and some students have been "channeled" to sfKfcial 
ections of {^litical Science 105 for the fall, 1974, semester « But efforts to 
nake large scale changes have been delayed by ctepartmental opposition to under- 
ying assumptions. 

Perhaps the most important outcomes of the project have been the examina^ 
on of critical questions, the development of a data base and an outline for 
ivenues of further investigation. 



i^ M e ottpe s of Musical Coiw^ti fw Exee|>timi8l Chiktrcn 

aul E Rosene 
^>8ftment of Music 

This program provided college stiKiems widi six videotapes ami four audio* 
apes of excet^ional children actively engaged in a variety of musical experiences. 
»!usic for the Exceptional Child (Music 371) offered technical instruction leading 
o musical competencies in uses of music experience in special ^ucation class- 
rooms. But it lacked ready availability to classes of excepticmal children. The 
rideo and audit^pes provided an alternative to college students viewing the actual 
:lassroom experience. 

Each presentation was narrated* and college students could exf^rience the 
ve musical concepts (Melody, Harmony, Rhythm, Form/Style and Tone Color) 
s the excej^onal child eiqierienc^ them through various musical aoivities 
jsinging, playing musical instruments, reading music, moving to music, creating 
lusic, ami listening to music) designed for him. Using b^h pt^lic and private 
ichool settings, these tapes offered examples of actual musical experiences (tf 
le educable mentally hamiicaf^:^. the trainable mentally bamlica^)^, the pro- 
oumlly haiulicapped, the multiply handica^qsed, ami children diagnc^^ as emo* 
ioaally disturi>ed, learning disabled, cerel^al palsi^, hj^irocepbaloid, ami 
aving Down's Syndrome. 

These tapes are accessible to all at Illinois State University through a 
:losed -circuit clwnnel provided by the University's Media Services. They average 
wenty-five mimites in length and are recommemied for in^rtictional {mrposes 




Estabhshifient of a Mattmfiatics Test atid Resourea Canter 

L^iwrence E Spt-iii:c^ .iihI AllH-ri 0 Olio 
0«H>ar|ment of MdtH^mdttc^ 

A U'sl and resource center was w?itabli»hc\l amJ operaied lur students 
eiiroIU%l in Imernu%liale Algebra (MaihettiatiCK 107) and /U^*ebra for Social 
S.ience.^ and Bu^iinesh (MaUieniatU5 120). i^n at least 24 each Wvvk, 

the center serv^^ as a place where students in MatheinaUcs 107 could uke titeir 
first examinaUun or refKat an examination- Hie tests were scored inimixliateiy 
and tlie stalf thc^n provid^\l a diagnosis of weaknesses and a program of materials 
designed to remediate any delicivmcies. 

The ccfUer aiso contained supplemental materials for use by imlividuol 
students and provided a site lor tutoring services for most mathematics courses 
at freshman and sophomore levels* 



improvament of the Teaehing of Manual Communieatiofi SkHts 

Joann Siepliens 

Department of Sfieciat Education 

The general objective of this project was develofsnent of a cc»npetency 
level in tlu.- njanual communications skills of students marring in deaf educati«i 
to make them able to commufucate with the deaf in social as well as instrucUonal 
settings. There were two spcvific goals. One was development of self -in^ruc- 
tional modules which would allow students to leani the al|*abet of finger spelling 
and to acquire a basic sign language vocabulary of at least 3(X) words* The <^er 
was development of aiKiio and video instructional units which would expand the 
students' vocabularies and improve their psycho-molor competencies in manual 
communication with only limited student -instructor contact time. 

To carry out this project, four faculty memiiers from Northwestern Univer- 
sity, under the leadership of Dr. Patricia Scherer, worked with UUnois State 
University staff. The specific <rf>jectives of the project— acquisition of a 300-word 
vocabulary and the production of aislio and visual materials- -were accomplishuJ. 

Development of a Sports FMrn Ubrary Using High Spaed Motion Picture 
Pfiotography 

Wayne O Truex 

Oepartmem of Health. Physical Education and Recreation 

A film library of 28 sports skills was developed and made aviijlable for 
students who wish to stmiy human motitm. Films were recorded at high speed 
(12H to 3(X)0 frames per sectmd) to provide slow -motion viewing for sn^lents. 
By using horizontal and vertical reference lines (grids) in the hackgroimd as well 
OS a timing device in the film, detailed cinematogra|*lcaJ analysis is possible in 
most of the film reconJs* Technical information about the subnet's anthropo- 
metric measurements, age, skill level ami other data oa well as necessary in/or* 
maticm a>nceming {^togra^ic techniques is provided with the film. 
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mm^ Pt^^Mlogy MMtery LMmtng Coutm 

laHer M Vetnon 
^mtmem of Psyctiology 

Two «;x{Hfrimcmtf were ccnductvd within a total mastery general psychology 
"Turse. FirM, the nunilH*r of indicate J perfo nuance objectives was increased by 
ami then by KN^^. Thisi^ (oiied lu create any s»i>(iuiicam di.vUne in percentage 
orrect on examinations, thus suggesting that such increases could be a positive 
ducatlonal advantage. In oiklition, reexamination for a possible higher gr^Kle 
iter gr^ng oi initial exams was required. This resulted in hi^er scores (m 
nitial exams than when reexamination was oj^ional. More important, when re- 
Kamination was nuide optional, a large percentage uf low -achieving stitfients 
ailed to reappear. This suggested value in making reexams mandatory for stu- 
ents aclUeving below the average on their iniUdt test. 



nttfuctlonrt Dt^^<^Mnmt Preset UbrMy SetonM 310 

wrest G Wisety and Vat^te WiHwd 
epanmont of information Sctef^s 

The task of constructing a Dewey Decimal Classification nundier using 
andard sidxiivisions for treatment or form of si^jecf m^er is a complex and 

mportont step in teaming to classify library materials. This project develof^ 
program for use on the Pyramid System which would suj^lement normal class- 

vom instruction on this topic. The program proved valuable in producing student 

xmpetence in this area and in freeing the instructor from many hours of ii^vidual 

nstruction* 

The project also siK)wed that intciraction frames in which the stixJeitt topped 
Pyramid program ami constructed a respcmse before proceeding was a feasible 
)Structional approach on the Pyramid System. 



>6V0iopiTmif of Retotme Materials for an ExjMrknmtai Unh^rthy Studtos 
Soiirso: A^^teultwo in United Statte 

ar^ S Woote 
epariment of Agriculture 

Limited funds were made available for travel to area farms for the f^iipoae 
If {diotographing input -output scenes. The travel was done dtirlng May, 
imt Junet 1974. Ackiitional travel will be (tone in the future as die t0ial work is 
lot completed* Tliis was expected because certain scenes can be taken only at 
liferent times of the year. Weather cooditiona during the spring wera tM ex* 
i^ed and delays resuUed. 

All slides resulting from this project will become a part of tha resource 
aa^rlal for the Experimental University Sttxlies C<mrse being devel<^)ed« 
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DevAiopment of a Cassette Library 

DavidVV Wright 

Department of information Sconces 

Thf development of an audio cusacttc library compristti of kviurt-b on 
asptvu* of N}Kvch v«MnnMini.-.(iion was the focus of this project. Espt-rlN in the 
vari.Mi» areas of «|Vcvh .oniimmuaiion, c«|KvialIy tlws^- wiUi extensive knowleduc 
in Hiwall Kroups and organizational eotiiinunicaUon. prepared levtures .in desig- 
nated topics in their fields of specialization. Examples of titles in the- audio 
cassette library include Leadership in Small ilroups. • -nie Role of the Partici- 
pant Observer in OrK;.mzattunal Communication. " ami "UnKuase in Small Group 
and Organizational Communication. " 

An anUcipattxl benefit of the communlcaUon cassette library is its probable 
utiiiiCaUon m both on-cainpus and off-campus educational settings. The easy 
{XJrtobility ami flexibility of the co^ss^ttes as teaching aids enhance the value of 
this media -oriented conimunicaUon library. It is hoped tfuil these and other 
features will encourage communication scholars to contribute additional titles to 
liiis newly developed cassette library. 
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Summer 
kistiuctional 
Development 

Program 



fiSrjhima?"'*'*^ Instruction in the T«achinfl of College Economics 

Department of Economics 

Tlli^ project wds dcsi^mcxl to incor{x.rau- computer as.M«tcil mstrucUon (CAI) 
as a tcacfimg aiU m the .oi.rsc- Macro -Principles of E.ui.omics. A scl of »..vcii 
interactive, tmie-slunn^ uKKle pruj-ranis wen- ..iMjute,! fnnn the Uiwverxity of 
Massachusetlh. Hie programs «,„mlatc^d a series oi realistic macro -economic 
modcLs. Students Were- set up as poilcymaKers a.ul were r.^quirc-d to maximize a 
l umber of different societal welfare functions, 

n»e programs were wrifen in BASIC laiiguage. Iht ilie University of \Utlsa- 
diusctt s version of BASIC was incomiialible wtth -he versions available at iilinois 
rli^orkll required tliat tiie logic of each protfram bt- 

The interactive CM will he used first in Principles of Economics (Honors), 
hcononncs lOOH. to be- taught in liie fall semester. l')74. 



Stacks and Whites: Study of interracial Dynamics 

Robert Convne. Lynn Rapm, Frank Bower atvi fl James Clack 
Department', of Curriculum arnJ Instruction.and Psychology 

n-^s project deveiopejl a course for use in the University StiKlies curricula. 
The course is intended tor any student whishing to increase awareness and under- 
standing of imerraciai attitudes and improved black/white communication. TTie 
course will consist of both theoretical and experiential components. Students will 
attend six. three-hour, class sessions in which the first one-half hour will be 
devoted to viewing a videotape depicting various interracial situations. Two hours 
of class time will be devoted to small group discussion of topical matter presented 
in the videotap«-s. The final one-half hour of ea. h clas>= session will be used for 
tneorttlcai inputs and discussion. 



An Expeiientiai Approach to Bu^ness Administration 220. Business Omaniza- 
tion and Management 

Peter Couch and Michael Summers 

Department of Business Administration 

In Uiis project, deUiktJ plans were developed for taWng an experiential 
approach in tlie introductory management course. The approach combined a 
weekly lecture with smaU group laboratory sessions. Each student will partici- 
pate in one two -hour lab session per week, working on projects and parUcipatlng 
in exercises designed to provide experience on managerial and organizational prob- 
lems. Students will be expected to gain knowledge about management practice and 
to improve skills in goal setting, planning, work scheduling, performance evalua- 
tion, supervision and control. 

The laboratory sessions will be "managed" by advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents, who will be responsible for administering pre-planned exercises, super- 
vising projects, and assisting faculty. Special materials developed for the course 
include a project manager's guide, guides for laboratory exercises, and a cu«om- 
ized readings collection to supplement text materials. 



Curriculum PosaibUittos for Paralegals 

Thomas Eimermann 
Oepartment of Political Science 

This projtvi consisted of a review of materials relating to the education ami 
use of paralegals « Amt rUan Bar Association certification standards and legal 
assistant programs at 2^ institiiti*)ns we re sttulicx! in depth, journal articles and 
bar reports relating to tiie use of paralegals were also stiKiied. Recommendations 
ofl ISV course offerings were lieveloped. Legal Aid Internship (Political Science 389) 
was revised and improvc\l« 



The Sacond Law of Th^Ynodynamics in introducMry EGonomics Instnietlm 

Fradenc Firestone 
Department of Economics 

This study developed methods for enriching the introductory ec<Hioniic8 
course through the use of the entropy cc^cept* Hie following basic conceits were 
isolated as those whlcli are directly usable in this course and which significantly 
improve its economic content: 

\s Irreversibility: distinguishes those economic processes which are 
time-dvpi^'ndeat both in rate and in direction, and disposes of the 
frequent infert.-nce tfiat economic process generally is reversible. 

2. Resource use and refuse: establishes that the inferences of the First 
Law of Thermodynamics (conservatiiHi of energy -matter) which generally 
underlie economic analysis, are only a partial limit to use of resources^ 
and develops the entropy notion of decreasing availability of exl^ng 
energy. 

3« Process: develops the nature of mm-linearity of economic chan^« 
4. Implications for the compc^tive model: iiKiicates some limits of com- 
petitive efficiency in the face of energj' constraints* 

3. "Negentropy trap": establishes the unusual economic significance of 
agriculture and relate imlustries, in increasing the earth's stock of 
negentropy; thus, making available more energy. Other emerging 
te'Thnolo^'ies of negentrt^ import^ from outside the earth's system 
further increase the stock. 



DevetofHTTont of a Comprehenaiva Early Childhood Curriculum Program— 
Gradi «ie and Unda^r^uata Lavaia 

Thomas Fttch. Minnie Berson, Ai MtStiren, Jeanne Morrts and Ethel Mincey 
D^jartment of Curricuium and Instruction 

A curriculum proposal for a bachelor's degree in early childhood educ^on 
was developed during the pro^^ct i^riod. The 212 page document provide a pro- 
gram description, i^tiCMiale, evaluation procures, and implementation statemeitt* 
A survey of local community services was also included. 
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Oevetopmsnt of Ssminar and Practicuni Course (History SOS) 

Charles Gray 

Depanment of Hisiory 

Tht! purpose of tiii« project was planning and development of a nt-w graduate 
course. Seminar and Practicuni in CoUegc History Teaching (History 5<»5). Tlie 
course will tK' an integral part of the pn^iosetJ IXutor of Arts program in history. 
A spring grant provided funds tor the purchase of materials a .d i-onsultative ser- 
vices related to tne new course, and a summer grant provided funds for faculty 
time for uninterrupted, concentrated work in developing Uie course. 

Tlte variety of books, pamphlets, reports, and audiovisual materials obtained 
through the spring gr.-.iit were stored and/or filed in the History Teaching Materials 
Center (Schroc-der 248). Thc-se and other materials were utilized in detailed plan- 
ning and developmiTit of HiMory SOS. Special undertakings and procedures related 
to planning the new course included development of course bibliografAics, outlines, 
objectives, and teaching stratepes; preparation of special handout materials; and 
Wentificauon of special materials and equipment for use in the course (available in 
Schroeder 248 or Milner Library). 



Development of American Humanities Seminars 

John S Hfif 
Department of Enghsh 

The principal aim of tnis project was to design a course to help students 
analyze aspects of the American experience in order to develop self-realization 
concerning these aspects as they affect American We of the past, present, a 
future. This resulted in t>ie development of a iOO-levei, ten-hour. two-seme»wr 
course which would draw upon the resources of six academic departments in two 
colleges and would use umlergraduate teaching assistants. 

Planning discussions involved writing of a rationale; selection of general 
themes; determination of technical aspects, such as the number of lectures, and 
the number of students to assign to each undergraduate assistant in small group 
meetings; and development of a timetable for preparation of the course and for its 
subsequent evaluation. 

nils course constitutes a new instructional of«ion for stt^ients. Equally 
important, it offers a structure for determining the viability of scheduling 
broadly interdisciplinary courses for umlergraduates. 



Instructional Kits for Reviow of Principles of Physica on which the Study of 
HunwMi Motion is Ba^i 

Margaret Jones and Philip Edwante 

Departments of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, and Physics 

TJie purpose of this project was to provide leanUng activiUes for sti^i^s in 
order to enable them to review c«ice|«s of physics basic to kinesiolo©r. The con- 
cepts were arranged in a particular order to facilitate understanding. This series 
of learning acUvitles was formed into instructional Idts to enable students to work 
at their own pace. 

Nine study guides and instructional kits were prepared. There were three 
sets of the nine Wgs. Plans »»yMe made for students to check out the kits. 
^ Aformatfor evaluation dr the effectiveness ^Ae kits was planned. One 



pr(K.x%iutx* for cvaluatHMi tiu UKUii krciiniurtskjii tx^twccn an experimental and control 
group. Another prov'4%itire invoivc*d stiKient reaction to each of tlie instructitxiai 
kits. 



SMial P8y^u>togy tHrmtgh Literature: An Alternative Lraming Experton^ 
Dorothy Lee 

Def>arfmen! of Sociology -Anthro^c^ 

Fifteen situndard introductory isocial psychology texttooks were perused for 
content. Approximately two dozen core conce^^s, principles or theoretic<d per- 
spectives were delineated. Student ami faculty recoiiimeruiationst a search of 
bookstore and library offerings, and the use of review magazines and Journals 
provided titles illustrative of most of the conce]Ks. A card file containing an 
annotated bibliography of over 3U novelet science ficticm stones and plays was 
developed. Tliese selections are suitable for use in introdu(^ry social psychology 
courses. Designed to alleviate the impersonality of large lecture classes, the 
project materials are most suitable to small classes or experimental sections of 
large classes. They might also t>e ada{^ed for use in discussion sessions for lec- 
ture classes or for of^onal readmg. 



Development of Programmed Instructional Materials and Related Problems for 
Psychology 34n (Statistics) and 334 (Psychologicat Measurement) 

Eimer Lemke 

Deportment of Psychology 

The purpose of the project was the development of a self -Instructional paclcage 
suitable for the Monroe 1710 calculators. Two self -instructional videotapes and a 
set of exercises, suitable for use in Statistics 340 and Psychological Measurement 
334, were produced. The self-instructional videotapes review Imsic statistical con- 
cepts and demonstrate computation on the 1710, The i^glnning student who wishes 
to operate the 1710 first checks out a self -instructional videotape cassette. After 
studying these materials, he returns to the calculator laboratory where he proceeds 
through the exercises until ac^itional study of videotaped material becomes neces^ 
sary. 

Footage Indexing of Political Extremist Tai^s 

Walter B Mead 

Department of Political Sctence 

The purpose of ^is project was to listen to 150 hours of taped iitterviews 
and speeches of political extremists. This was (tone to identify the subject <tf each 
tape and specific points of littered within each tape. Then each tape was catalogue 
by subject* 'Hiis project also provided a detailed it^ex of the specific points of 
interest througiK>ut the enti re tape collection in order to allow ready location of 
these segmei^s and thereby facilitate the use of these resources for classroom ami 
research pur^ses. 
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S^hSSSTs aIi*''**'^*^*' Utilwation of the International Collection 

Barry Moore 
Department of Art 

The International Collection of Childix-iis Art presently consists of over 
O. (HK) pieL-e,s of chiid art. filed and hoiJse»l at tlu- liwiiiK Muse.ini of Nations This 
umque resource has not boe-n readily acces^iliJe to inleresie-d scholars. The pur- 
pose of this project was to de-velop specific recoinmendatinns for the present needs 
and future directions of the collection. 

The foUowing items and recoiniiiendation.s were developed or initialed as a 
result oi this project. To insure continui-d and consistent growth of the coUectlon. 
It was recommended that one fK-rson serve as the permanent curator. A lO-minute 
slide -tape presentation was developed for dissemination of information about the 
collection. Other such presentations were proposed. Correspondence was initiated 
to the International Society for Education rhroUi,'h Art and UNESCO to explore the 
possibility of collaborative efforts along this line. Recommendations pertinent to 
specil.c solicitation of an Work and related software were made. The information 
packet about Uie collection was revised and translated into several languages 
Kecommc^idations were developed concerning costs and procedures for comm'ittinfi 
the total collection to slide coUections both at the Ewing Museum and on campus. 
It was rccom-.nended that foreign students and ISU students who travel abroad be 
contacted for assistance in the collection's development. Recently, foreign stu- 
dents have helped translate information for the collection. Presently, one graduate 
student from ISU is collecting additional materials in Austria. 



Humanities Hi, tV-British Civiiization 

Earl Reitan. John Kirk, and Ralph Bellas 
Departments of History, Theatre, and English 

The purpose of the project was development of a new humanities course, 
based on the model of Humanities I and U but deaUng with British civilization. The 
three Instructors worked through discussion and individual study to develop a course 
which would "make students aware of the unique character and achievements of the 
British jwple" and "demonstrate the relationships of history, literature, and 
theatre in the development of British civilization." 



Applications of Analog Computers to the Teaching of Physical Chemistry 

Richard C Reiter ' 
Department of Chemistry 

"Hie time in this project was used to develop eiqiertise in the use of the 
analog computer and in the development and testing of analog computer programs 
suitable for f^ysical chemistry exercises and lecture demonstrations. 

About of the subject matter of physical chemistry is found in the solutions 
to certain differential equations. Traditional methods of teaching such material 
involve olsaining ami interpreting stopped time solutions to the equations. The 
anal<?g computer allowed for simple rapid Dynamic display of (simultaneously) 
multiple solutions to differential equations, aiKi it provided for roittlne e^rl- 
mental modifications of involved parameters. 

^ Improved comprchenslon,p^^ppUed differential equations, and even a limited 
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iHtHHluction til aiuto^ K<ifn|Hituj>; {wfucli U\ combination with digital computing equals 
hybrid compunii^;) will Ik* a |kinuivc laclur lur ISU graduates in the competicivt* job 
market. 



Comprehenshre Instnicticmal Packages for Teaching Assistants hi French 111 
and 112 

Robert Roussey 

Oepartrmsnt of Foreign Languages 

This project prepared for each of the 41 conversations and 25 grammar units 
die following: 

(a) A bacicground cultural presentation related to the subject of the 
conversation. 

(b) A list of the ne^' structures presented in the iesson« 

(c) Teaching suggestions. 

(d) Supplemenury exercises for each grammar unit. 

(e) Pronunciation exercises. 

(f ) A series oi slides pertaining to the photogra{^ in the text and cultural 
material presented in the text. 

(g) A vocabulary list of words part of fundamental French not presets in 
text. 



Hun^nit^ Tetovision Pilot Presentation 

Herb Sanders and Oougias Hartley 
De{>aftmenls of Mustc and Art 

The purpose of this project was development of a color videc^ape v^ich would 
serve as a pilot for a series of such tapes based on Humanities I and II. The Inten- 
tion was to use these tapes for classroom presentations and student self-^tiKiy. A 
long-range goal is presentation of the series over local telecable as a public service* 

Two instructors prepare a 40-minute program on "Impressionism." They 
used art ami music to illustrate their material. Since color facilities are not yet 
available on the ISU campus, the ta{^ was filmed at the Springfield facilities of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. Next year the tape will be stown in 
Humanities I and II. 



The Oev^ofm^nt of an Exfmimental Program Integrattoig Art, Music, Drama, 
Human Growth and Cun^lum for CORE i of the Eten^tary Edt^tion Un- 
itorgradi^e $eqimiM 

Arnold Stan. Sherron Hitl. Fred Omer. Rdl^rt Burrows, and John Sharpham 
Oepartments of Curriculum and instruction. Art. Music, and Theatre 

The purpose of this project was to develop an instructional team which could 
function positively and productively in the develqmient and t^ching of an integrated 
arts education program . 

Through discussion and plannii^ sessions* die team critically examine in* 
dividual members' perce}^ons about teaching styles* educati<mal pAiilosoirtiies, 
rigidity -flexibility* and willingness to change or modify personal priorities of c<mi- 
tent within the disciplines of art# music* drama* human growth* and curriculum. 
From this critical analysis* tt\^ instructional tean^d^tified setisory awareness* 
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play. tiSH4M. plauMiiix. . ok .s .,i t(u- u achcr. c«HnnumuuUoa. and sell -concept an 

inaj«ir t»pus that wvit- jK ivi iv^il j.s iomjuon to the variou> discipUnt-s involved. 
It then ik'velopcxi student K-ariunK exfXTieiues aiul evaluation criteria and orKanized 
procedures jor unpJenu-nti.ii- ^ach topi.-. T«pk> of partial .oininonaliiy and topics 
lor iiKhvidiial instru* tor treatnient were also identilicxl and developed. 



lm|>fovin| Achievement Levels in Large Lecture Classes of Mathematics 120 
thrcHigh Retesting. Ii ^ 

Lawrence Sfjftvv 

Department of M.^ftienialtcs 

Tins project was voncemed with implementation of proposed changes in tijc 
Mithemarics 120 course. Ttie topics to Ik- incliukti in tlie course were selected, 
ami a two-fiurt comrK-tency examination whicii would determine whetiicr students' 
possessed the necessary prerequisite mathemaUcal sklUs to begin the course was 
developed. Coordi-iation of the Mathematics 107 and I2U courses was examined to 
assure that the former would provide these prerequisite skiUs and permit fiexi- 
biluy in the placement of students in these two courses. Additional materials for 
use in the MatheniaDcs 120 course were also prepared. 



An Evaluation of University Studies 

James Thompson 
Department of Agriculture 



An analysis of 200 senior evaluations of I97.i graduates from ISU was used 
to indicate which courses were taken for University Studies credit. It was found 
that 70 of the University Studies credit was generated at ISU and 30"^ was trans- 
ferred to this school. In i.tneral, while introductory and t>eginning courses had 
the greati-st frequency of use for University Studies credit, upper level and ad- 
vanced courses had a very low use. Oie huiulred level courses maie up over 95% 
of the courses evaluated for University Studies credit. Students took the most 
hours in Croup D {JO. 8) and the fewest hours in Group E (7.7). Tlwy i(K)k 19.5 
hours of free electjves per stutient. Some suggestions for improvement of the 
program were given. 



The Development of Standardized Teacher Performance Tests 

Mort Watmwn. Gary Ramseyer, Richard Albert, and Kenneth Miller 

Departments of Curriculum and Instruction. Psychology, English, and University High 

During the l«?7,J-74 academic year, all secondary txlucation majors in the 
Professional Sequerice at ISU (N=60fl) were required to take one of eight teaching 
performance tests developtsl at UCLA as a coiniiUon of admission to student 
teaching. These UCLA teaching performance tests were content -neutral and stan- 
dardized on UCLA field-test conditions. ISU students felt that content -specific 
teaching performance tests standardized on ISU field-test conditions would be more 
valid instruments for use in measuring thetr teacher effectiveness. 

This project resulted in develof»«ent, field -testing and initial revision <rf 
11 instruments which can be used to assess teacher effectiveness of prospective 
secondary teachers at Illinois State University. 
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Dev0lofiment of Crnnmunity-Based Field Exi^riencd 0|HK>rtufiMes 

Rq^t Wetter ami Ann Nul!<* 

Department of Health, Physical Ediication and Recreation 

Hiisi projuct was designed to id€;ntify« describe ami classify organizadons 
within Central Illinois which are health related. In ^Ition, it was to e^abliiih 
cuopcrati%'e rw*!at!Onships so that the health ^%lucation program at the University 
and the agencies could become interai^ive. 

One hundred and eight organizations were identified. Sixty-five were con- 
tacted by teie{^ne and then sent questionnaires. Visitations were made U> 14 of 
diese organizations for in-de{^ exploration of tiieir p(^entialltles. 

Organizations were classified as pidilic, private, civic, service and com- 
merdal /industrial. Direct coi^ct wldi these organizations resulted in identifica- 
tion of tlK>se rece{xive to work with s&ictems in the health education program. In 
acklltion, professionals oitfside of the University who would be willing to serve in a 
limited classroom capacity were identified. 

The next steps of this pro^ct will be dissmiination of information to stiKlei^ 
in the health education program and to alli&l programs and c^iartinents in the 
University. Maintenance of estaislished relationships also will be a priority. 



Systems ApprMch to a Mutti-Secttoned Course: Speech CimuDunicatton 110 

Forrest Wisety, John Cragan, Robert Brake, ar^f Ron Hafmski 

Department of information Sciences, and Measurement and Evaluation Servtce 

An instructi<mal deveio{mient team com;x3«^ oi two subject m^ter special* 
ists, an instructional systems developer, and an evaluation e>^rt was assembled 
to ^pply the systems approach in redeveloping the multi -sectioned course. Speech 
Communication 110. 

After ideittifying the ne<^s, the constraints, ami the available res<Hirces» the 
team proceeded to identify general (Ajectives for the course aiui determine units of 
study. The team also developed or identiil<^ specific <rt9)e^ves, contem ottflines, 
insirwUoiial approaches ami materials, and evaluation mettKXls for each unit, axKl 
developed an evaluation sui^ystem for the ^tlre cour^. 

The project produced an <^»en-eiKied instructional system that will provide 
cour^ continuity. At the same time it will provide each instructor with the onx>r- 
tunity to use his own creativity ami strengths to greater iKivant^e. Hie system 
was designed to respcmd to changing needs ami evaluations of instructors ami 
students. « 

A syllabus coitaining the work of the team will be ^ven to each instructor 
of the course and in-service workshops will t>e conducted. 



Davelopmmt of Experbnontal Uhh^rsity StiKlies Course With Rf»fourM 
Material 

Harvey Woo(te 
Department of Agrscutture 

In order to offer an introduction of agricuUure to university stud^s with 
little or m> aKriculture background, resource materials (colors slides, mimeo- 
graphed handoitts, and overhead transparencies) have been develops in the follow- 
ing common areas of today^s agficulture: 
^ Ecom)mlcs * 
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Soil.s jik! Cropfi 
Soil Con^vrvaUois 
Livestock 

Euvironmentdl PrcAlcms ajul Contrail 

Thc^t? comnion areas fmvc been broken down into ^luflicteiu «ubhc^ma* for 
opumum umierstandiag by the iioiiaKriculturL. major. Uaure data has been pre- 
pared in preliminary fonn and currelalcxl mm ihc previously menitoned resource 
tiicice ri oi s • 

The work on lht^ course will be conUnuous as a«ricultural tcdinology 
chanties: however, sufficient proi{n.-ss ha« been niatje to enable Uie projm faculty 
to offer the course whenever desirable. 

All produ«8 are on file in the office of the project faculty. The lecture 
miuertals of toe course arc- adequate for use- by any agriculture faculty member. 
The color slides taken, as well as those yet to be taken, will be arranged in Kodak 
Carousel slide trays for use by project faculty or by others upon request. 
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Sbnutetion, ResMroh, and Design (SiMRAD) 

Richard Banner 
StMteni AMociation 

DfiSCRIPTICM. The Simuiatioo, R^arch and Design service CSIMRAD), 
originally part of a 1972-7.1 EIP Ptoject, "Learning Resource Cenier, " was made 
autonumous this year and funded chroi^ both the EIP program and the Student 
Aswwiation. Of the tea EIP projects funded for FY 74, SIMRAD was the only one 
cmipi^ly directed ami staffed by s^ideiKs. 

The purpose of SIMRAD was to develop and design simulation games which 
could be used in various -classes as a suf^enaual stwtent Iramii^ expeti&xce. 
NormaUy, a professor would contact the SIMRAD staff ami either requ^ a game 
that was already designed or inform them <tf areas within ^f^cfa it was <te8ired 
that a simulation game be developed. In die latter case, die SIMRAD staft would 
rwearch the area, develop the game, aiHl solicit reactions fr«»n the pr^essor. 
Then the game was revised, vihen necessary, ami presented to ami played by the 
students. /Jier each game, which ml^ last from one to diree class periods, 
each stiKiem was requested » fill oia an evaluation qu:^;^tuaire. Foltowing the 
game and depending on the professor, the game and/or its implications would 
often be discussed in sub8«|uent lectures. 

The staff was initially cmnposed of one director ami seven ^e designers. 
For the second aeme^ex there were oily four game designers. During the ye«i , 
a total of six different games were played in a total of 27 classes. The Misery 
DeiMrtment used four differ«tt games in sevm classes. "Ele^cw 18W was 
played in four differem classes; and "Crisis Diplomacy, " "Wltdi Trials, " and 
"Et^(m 1976" were each played in cme class. The Political Seizure Dqjartmeat 
used the game, "Russian Revolution, " in one class. Finally, the Information 
Sciences Department used one game, "Bond Issue, " in 19 differeiK cIsstos. 
Three <rf the games were developed durli^ this year. They were "Crisis Dipto- 
mach, " "WUch Trials, " and "BlectiOQ 1976." The toher three were revisions of 
previously developed gam^. 

Simulatl(ms were played^n 62.5 class periods, involving approximately 
^1-200 stud^s, or 3, 370 stmlfei^hours (rf instructl 
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KVALUAIION/S FA lUS. S^vi ral puNiUvc btnylit« rcjiuliixl from SIMRAD. As 
C3({>rct«>i^d ill sfuik*fif t v.ih$,$in II turins, H'll of the students b«th cnjoyul the siinu- 
lattun^ and ivll Kufttctciitly invoivcxi in tttcnu TiiiH favorable respotuie was also 
evUlem (rvm rLspuitscs to open-emied questiunh on the evaluation forms. Several 
students snentiiined that the game was nd only interesting, had evt^ promfHed 
thiTO to go back and restudy the corresponding material in the texttsook. 

A second positive factor was Ute educational vaiue. Sevemy-six percent of 
the respotHlents felt the games were valuable educational experiences ainl tliat 
more games would be worthwliile. TTiey felt they hod leanied S(miethiag» ouce 
the rules were uiuierstood. No concrete data concerning cha^ra in cognitive 
understanding of the material are available; nevertheless, one of tiie hi^ry pro* 
fesmrtf did remark that she felt the 8imulati(m was as d^iled as tt^ l^^ture but 
bi^er than the lecture in giving the studt^tts a f^ing for the historical cotttext. 

A side benefit of SIMRAD was the develo{ment <tf its role as simul^ons 
consultant for the University. The staff uikeil ^ith several pntfes^rs abcnft 
simulatioi^ during the ccHirse of the ^ar ami the student coordinator of SIMRAD 
gave occasional guest lecturer to various ''teaching m^lKHls*^ classes m the 
mitfKxk}logy and potential valm? of simulations in the classroom. 

Among the characteristics of SIMRAD* several negative features and pnrf>- 
iems were also evident. The most perv^ng student critlclCT was that the rules 
were too complex ami confusing. Seventy -^en percent tlH)i^t the games were 
confusing, and 5i% felt the complications ctf learning how to play Oi^eig^ed the 
value of the game. This confusion about rules was a!$o motioned by a large 
majority of students in the replies to oppn^m^ed questions. Fairly typical was 
the student who wrote: *'the rules were definitely the hantest part. . .U it would 
lie possible to make the rules quicker and easier to unaerstand, the game wwld 
seem much better/' The SIMRAD staff readily admitted that there was a lack of 
clarity and conciseneoc in most of the rules, iKit it was ttmir intern to continue to 
refine tlie rules if time '^f?nnitted. 

A second negative feature of the project was a reluctance by staff meixd^ers 
to explicitly state their objectives alttough they were racouraged cm several 
occasions to (to so. 

The SIMRAD staff was aware of two ackfltitHial pn^lems which they were 
not able to effectively re wive. First was the fact dsat most stiKlems, having 
experienced only formal lecture and discusslcm classes during their academic 
careers, were sufficiently familiar with or prepared for classroom simula- 
tion games in order to adequatelv b<^cfit from them. Se^Hid was ^ fact that 
most faculty members, wiio a{^reiitly h^ bad much experience with Simula* 
tlM games cither* were not prepare to effeoiveiy comiuct the games without the 
assistance ami in-class rule explanation from the SIMRAD sta/f . This was tried 
a few times (fairing the spring *74 semester txit each time the student reactions 
were quite unfavorable. 

In sun^.iary. SIMRAD eAperi«sced certain problems this year; but they 
also m^ with some success, at least in terms erf studrat reactions. That Is, 
stwtents generally fousxi the simulations interesting and ei&icationally favorable, 
bi^ difficulties with confusing rules seemed tj detract from their enjoymettf . 
Problems with a loss of staff members aiKi tJie possibility that stiKients ami 
faculty were not sufflciemly prei^red or esqH^rientially re^y to benefit from 
simulations may have created addiUonal u^stacles which were difficult for SIMRAD 
to overcome. At the same rime, simulation games did Involve 1,200 ^t^lents 
and were probably able to increase student interest aiKi motivatliHi in a sizeable 
Drooortion of those ^idents Involved. Also, in actii;^0 a consultant to various 
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prorc'ssors, SIMR;U1 cxjiiifuk^l iis scrvi.v lo Utc canuHis. Finally, it «hould be 
noittJ that a wonsid. rolilv jwrt tH SIMRAD's valiK- was iit the fact that it wa« a 
project Ulrccicd and opcratwl by undorgrailuatcs and tt provided dirca input into 
thfc' tJducaiionai process of the University. 



Individualized instructional Packages in Physics 

Chartes ♦rahm and fl(M)eft Young 
Oepaitment of Physics 

DIiSCRlPTlON, In recent years, a less than optimum aumfaer of undergraduates 
was enrolling in upper level physics courses. At the same time, the varittl 
vocational needs and iiaerests of the students enroUed required more options in 
career -orienfed or interdisciplinary areas o£ physics. Thus, it was decided to 
restructure the physics program to better meet the needs of the physics students 
and to insure an efficient use of faculty while maintaining a high quality program. 
Phase I of the project (spring, 1973) focused on plamUng a restructured program 
which would maintain a core of courses uught in the traditional lecture format at 
the freshman aud sophisnore level and provide for a Personalized System of In- 
structitm (PSl) in the upi^r level courses through seU -paccd learning iMckages. 
The bulk of the work during Phase I centered on preparation of these materials 
for four courses. Some of this self -paced instructional material was implemented 
ahead of schedule last year. 

This year, ihe s]HH:ific (d>jcvtives of the project were; 

A. Phase n (Fail. 1973) 

1. Id0itify viable interdisciplinary atKl/or career-oriented 
qxions. 

2. Prepare PSI materials for the rftnaining traditional, uf^ier- 
level elective physics courses. 

B. Phase ni spring, 1974) 

1. Enablish one or two intcrdiscipUnary and/or career-oriented 
physics opdcms. 

2. Prepare ESI materials where necessary for the new (^tms. 

3. Publicize new programs. 

Several factors were involved in the implementation of PSI matci^s. Each 
of the designated courses was broken into unifs, at^ different (^Je.4ive8 ami pro- 
cedures for met^ing objectives were outlinei for each unit. Study guides sikI 
reading materials were made available to sttdeius to enable them to accmnpUrt 
specified objectives. Faculty members also were available at various times to 
answer special questions. Students proceeded through the various units sequen- 
tially, on their own, with progress from unit to unU on a mastery basis (i.e. , 
students were required to pass a te^ on one mit before being allow«l to proceed 
to the next unit). 

Extensive adminiKrative difficulties were expected if ^udems received an 
"Incomplete" for not completing all the units. Also, imllvidual stiKlents. e^- 
ciaUy stauors U reiaUvely inflexiWe schedules, might encounter pn^cms in 
crying to makt incompletes. For this reasai it was decided that stmtents 
should receive a letter grade for the coutijc. This grade would be based on the 
number of units completed during the semester and incompletes wouW be avoid«i 
if at aU possible. It was not necessary for a student to complete all units in order 
to receive credit. . 
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Tiw pur|)«»<ic of ulkiif ii'icati(.in and ntipicmcncatiun of career -ori^ntt^ and/or 
intcrdSNirtpiinary ofHiuiis was to cxfiaisd Uic overall phyHici» program ami to in* 
crca&»c the vocationa! rcicvaitcc of Uic dcpartn)c-nt« It wa^ anticipated that part 
or all of the* cour^jcsi within any pr(^2$cd interdissciplinary or carver -oriented 
0{Xion could be prepared within tJ«e PSI format. 

Tiiu^, tile physiies project for tliis year centered on two things* -a Fers<mal^ 
ized System of In^ftruction and the career -oriented am! interdisciplinary c^c^s. 
It was anticipated Uiat Uie proposed elpan^ion of the physics program could be 
achieved both efficiently and economically ami that no additiomil faculty would be 
needed unless there was a substantial increase in the total physics raroUment* 

EVALUATICM/STATUS. During ttie spring 1974 semester, a total d eig^t, 
3(K)-level physics courses were offered in the PS! format: Astxx)ph)^ics, Ad- 
vanced Mechanics* Advanced Electricity and Magnetism, Atomic Physics, Mettods 
of Mathematical Riysics, Molecular and Solid State Riysics, Riysics and Com- 
puters, ami Relativity. A total of 31 students enroll^ for th^e courses, Init 
there were six wittKirawals during the semester* leavii^ 25 soideias who com' 
pleted the courses. 

In a questionnaire admini^red at the eml of the course to Z2 of the 25 en* 
rolled students, response was generally favorable to fSh Seventy-oi» percent 
of the students felt they spent more time stmlying in tiie F5I course than in con- 
ventional courses; 57^ felt they had learned more, ami 29% felt they had learned 
the same amount. Sixty-two percent enjoyed PSI more while 33% enjo^ it less. 
Overall, dOV^ felt PSI was better than traditional courses. Only half as many (30^ 
felt it was worse. Given a hypothetical choice of selecting PSI or the conventional 
lecture mode of instruction for a {articular cwr^, sotdents favor^ the PSI mode 
nearly two to one. Sixty -five percent favor^ PSI and 35% favor^ the convei^on- 
al mode. The only less than favorable studoit resp(Hiae ccmceming was in 
terms of "getting it all together" (i.e., providing an overall gra^ of the sublet): 
•10% felt PSI was better, 45^ felt PSI was wor^ than ccnve^onal classes. 

Favorable student response was also discussed in a reiK>rt sid)mitted by 
Dr. Ken Ford, Massachus^ts Institi^ of Technolo^, who was invi^ to tl^ 
campus to evaluate the project. On the tmsis of conversations with sudrats and 
a questionnaire he devised. Dr. Ford (drained rraul^ similar to those discussed 
above. He concluded that stiul^ts had given a positive emlorsem^ to tbe PSI 
format. In addition. Dr. Ford was pleased that ISU stiKleots, unlike many stu- 
dents in PSI courses elsewhere, did aot complain of fragmentation or difficulties 
with self-m(^vati(m. Fourtera of the 17 he questioned fmiml the PSI course as 
coheroit as a traditional course, and 13 <rf 17 report^ no major problem with 
self^sc^iiine. 

Several <^er elements of die project received favorable comments from 
Dr. Ford. He felt courses were well planned and organized and was favorably 
impressi^ with work the faculty had done in preparii^ Kl materials. It was his 
belief that stiKly guides were clear and well (tone. They contained gmsd, brief 
introductions, otjectives that were well-stated, procoiures correlated with ob- 
jectives, and frequently useful suj^lema^ry discussions. An e^cially sig« 
nificant benefit of the project not^ by Dr. Ford was the fact that, as far as iie 
knows, it is the most extensive use ctf the PSI mettK)d in advan^ {diysics c<xirses 
ever attempted. 

Since the PSI format at ISU has attained a good level of succei^, this indi- 
cates that the PSI forniat can be successfully used in mivanced courses and with 
concefmially abstract subjett flatter. Also, the ISV Jevelc^nnent may be^»ne 



cxportabU- fu .itht-r in.sritiitums la.-inK similar circumstances in upfxir- level 

J'c'.f """^ ^■'"""'"^■"i- W'th in mind. Dr. Fonl recommendwi 
that the ISU program Ik publicizwl in a physiCK teaching Journal. Plans are cur- 
rently underway within the department to accomplish this recwtimeiulatlon early 
next tail. ' 

The only major reservation Expressed by Dr. Ford was tfiat the level of 
achievement rc-quired of stinfents njay fuve iK-c-n. on the averaKf. too hi«h He 
said It was not surprising for such elevated expectations to occur in the PSI mate- 
rials, but sussested the learning ohjwtives in a PSI unit be geared to what the 
average student can master. He stated that the students with whom he talked felt 
that lowering the minimum accompli .*ment required for the course was warranted 
hi this vem. Dr. Ford recommemled that criteria for mastery (i.e. . difficulty 
level) for each unit be lowered, and that completion of all required units should 
earn a B (or C) and not an A. Optional units could then be offered at the end of 
each unit, along with a final exam, and an A grade could be awarded for the com- 
pletion of the optional units and/or an excellent performance on the final exam 
In his opinion, such a revision would develop adequate comp^enciee in the average 
studc-nt and provide the best students with higher levels of attainment throush on- 
tional units. ^ ^ 

In addition to these suggestions. Dr. Ford offered several others to "polish" 
the program. He su^sted that a special room, set aside for student use, might 
stimulate more interaction among students in the PSI courses. He also felt that 
it would be desirable to graduaUy expand the range <rf learning resources beyond 
textbooks and tutors to include audiotapes and/or videotapes. Finally, Dr Ford 
suggested that office hours for faculty-tutors be specifically designated (from 6 
CO 10 hours per week) and rigorously followed. This would actually increase 
availability of faculty members since students would be in a better positi(»i to 
know exactly when faculty -tutors could be reached. 

AJ-*K3ugh the faculty was successfully involved in development ai^ iniple- 
mcnutio., of PSI courses, the second major objective of the project, i.e. . the 
establishment of the career -oriented options was not acccsnplished due to the 
constraints of time and limited funding. As a result, the development of the 
overall physics program was not as extensive as originally planned. It Is antic- 
ipated that continued department evaluation and study will determine if estabUsh- 
ment of career -oriented options is a viable objective. If so, it is expected that 
even further analysis ami effort by the department will develop ways to overcome 
obstacles impvL. ig estabUshmcnt and implementation of career -orleitted options. 

In summary, even though career-oriented optiws were not established, the 
project was successful in implementlrg upper-level physics courses In die PSI 
format. The PSI courses wen? well received by students; the majority felt they 
learned more through PSI and enjoyed it more than conventional courses. Most 
students chose PSI over a conventional lecture class when given the choice. 

For the future, the Hiysics Department se«ns faced with several chal- 
iCTges: ojntlnued evaluatira ami revision of criteria for mastery <rf each unit; 
continued revision of PSI materials as a whole (i.e. , the study guides and tests) 
to the point that tiiey are judged sufficiently poUshed to' be pubUcized and/or made 
exportable to other institutions facing similar situations; and continued study and 
eventual implementatiwi, if ansrt^riate, of career-oriented qxions. For the 
present, the faculty should be encouraged by the devel(^ent of the project. As 
expressed by Dr. Ford: "For an effort of this magnitiale carried out in one year, 
the overall quality is remarkably high. " ^ j 



EdwatHmal Psychology 

NoelGiH. Pax Che^^o. Wflli'iniUniii|t«v. Barbara Goebel. MargareiJ<Kgensen. Charles Sher- 
man. Dorothea Smith. amJ Margaret Waimon 
Department of Psychology 

DESCRIFTICX^. In the ISU Itedcr.^ .thiatt* Catalogs Ediftratlonal Psychol<^ is de- 
scribecf as: ***rhc» af^'yiicaticHi of psychology tt> ctiucafiOT covering human Icamii^ 
in the school setting, cvaluatic^ and m isurenient of learning outcomes, develq)- 
mental factors of ii^ming, and socic' <ictors of leamli^. Ec&icatKma! Psyctology 
lu a requiremcmt for all students sech* r s^ondary school teacher certificati(m« 
and Aus traditlcmally l^s h^ large tni .i- -nents. Rt:alizing this factor, the Educa- 
ticmal Psychology course committee set frirth the^ developmastal (Actives: 

1. Incorporate a{^ropriate instruc: tonal methods, bas^ on leamlx^ li^ry, 

to assist stiKients In mastering iiasfc coi^epts and fundamffltal skills, and 

in developbig higl^r order c<^itive skills. 
2« Provide an opportunity for la^ergracfaiate educatiim stixlents to participate 

and be involved in applicati(»i of educational innovations i^ich they are 

study ii^. 

3. Ircorporate a system of immediate ami specific feccfisi^k of results. 

4. Increase instructimal flexibility to accommodate imlividual differences. 

5. Provide for increased interaction am<mg studrats aiKl between stiKlrats and 
faculty- in higher enter learning experiences, 

6. Provide a more eff^tive itfUizaticm of faculty resources through a coordi- 
nated team a{^roach. 

The cwrse was divided into fcHir semi-autcmomcHis and non^sequential learning 
units: human learning in the school sening; developmental factors of learning; 
social fetors of learning; and measurement aiKi evalu^cm of learning cnitcomes. 
The initial stage of learning involved basic c(mc^s ami fimdamostal skills^ which 
were prerequisite to the kcoikI stage of learning. The secdKi stage involved activ-* 
ities designed to develop such hlgl^r order cognitive skills as tntegrati(^, synUiesis, 
application, aiuJ evaltiaticm. 

At the b^inning of t)^ course, stuctents i^re given a handbook which listed 
learning (^jectives and readings required for each unit. During the first sessicm of 
each unit, an introductory lecture was giv^ to facilitate the acquisitiOT of basic 
skills. Approximately one week after the introductory lecttire, each student was 
given a mastery test has^ on tl^ obj^tives stat^ in ^ bandtx)ok. Mastery was 
defined as achievix^ 80% corr^t on the 30-it6m obj^tive test. To provide immedi- 
^e feedteck to students as well as to facilitate sp^ific remedial help if needed, the 
tests were scored immediately, ^ir^nts tM achieving mastery on the flr^ try were 
given a s^(^ try (aiK! a third, if n^ded) within a few days. 

GH^e StiKients dem(^trated ma^eiy of the basic ccs^&p^ tor a tdiit, they were 
eligible to mo/e on to the secosKi stage of the unit- -die Advanced Lining Project 
(ALP). Students chose axui sign^-up for an ALP from a list describii^ the objec- 
tives, procures, a^ criteria for credit for each available ALP. Bach faculty 
member coiKiucti^ an ALP which he or die had developed according to his, or her 
interests and competencies. 1^ ALP's c<msisted usually of four to five sessions 
(<aie hour aiKl fifteos minutes each) axKi students worked c»i dieir projects under tt^ 
supervision of die ALP professor. To Illustrate, the followhig are two examples of 
ALP's. The first was from the unit on ''Social Factors of Laming. *' 

Project Title; Leamhig Throt^ Discussi<»i T^hniqi^s 

(^jective: To es^mine ncm-trLditicmal a{^roaches to classrocmi instructicm 
^ Involvtqg the use of small gr<Htp discussion am) skills. 
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PrjKwJuiv: Hu- pn.i. cl will cmsisl af an tntnHiuctinn to sntall fjroup learn- 
ing; ftvfmirnu's .u»d f rainlnj^ cumntunicatkin uik! {KTsonal intcr- 
a^ tum skills, praclicv in applymR ihcsc nu-ihtxls in small dis- 
cussicHi groups, opportunity to viik-o tajv and rt-vic-w group dls- 
cusshns. 

Criteria fur 

CrtHlit: Because of the nature of the pri>j..vi affen«lance will be required 

for all group sessions. Students will apply the learning through 
discussicffl approach un a variety of topics and write up a report 
of these ex{ierienccs. 
The second example was from the unit on "Evaluation and Measurement. " 

Project Title: N<M-Test Evaluation 

Ot^jective: Knowledge about check lists and rating scales usable for the eval- 
uation of skills, products, aisi projects for stiKlents with majors 
in Art, Music, Physical EducatiOT, InAistrial T«:hnology, Agri- 
culture, Home Eccsiomics, etc. 

Proc-iJare: Students will consult with teachers in their major field in order 
to find evaluati<»i techniques suitable for their subject. They will 
use the instruments which they have fwmd aai wiU write a paper 
and/or give a presentaticMi to the rest of the class. 

Criteria for 

Credit: The written and/or oral presentatlOT descril^l above. 

AU grades were on a credit/no credit basis only. In order to receive credit, a 
student was rerjuired to exhibit mastery of basic concepts, and lo achieve the criter- 
ia for the respective ALP for each of tfje four units. Students who did not complete 
all four units did not receive ere Jit for the course, but they could reregister for the 
course in another semester and complete <mly the deficient units. 

EVALUATK»J/STATUS. The evatuatitai of tlM pro^t for the previous year com- 
pared student ratings of this ctnjrse with more traditional instructii»al formats with 
Siiecific emphasis an the formats of previ<HJs courses in educatioial psychology. 
Amraig other conclusions, this comparlstm indicated that stislents felt *e project 
was a Significant improvement over the instructional format used in previous educa- 
ticaial psychology c(Hirse8 at ISU. 

This year, the main mctiiod of evaluation was a report Emitted by Dr. Jrfm 
Feldhusen of Purdue University, who visits! the project csi two separate days Air- 
ing the spring '74 semester. In his report. Dr. Feldhusen commented very favor- 
ably <n several features of the project. He felt the ratiaiale for the course was well 
COTceived, and the course syllabus did an "extremely good Job of presenting tlw theo- 
retical model and the Of«ratij»ial features" to die stisiaits. In atWitlai, te mentttHi- 
ed several organizatioial advantages, such as stirfents being able to select *e AlP's 
in which they participate, sti^ents being able to repeat ALP's that are not passed, 
stiKlents being able to take more than one unit at a time, and the sermration of stage 
OTe learning ami mastery testing from the stage two ALP's. Also, he noted that tlw 
<^>ening lecture for each tmlt, though difficult to give, could be { f great value vdien 
well daie (as was the case In the lecture he attended). He saw the ALP's as "tiiree 
weeks of excellent classroom instruction, " and praised tte faculty teaching the course 
as "exceUent, high quality, and dedicated." FinaUy, after talking with students, he 
perceived them as being enthusiastic about the course. 

To provide future direction for the course. Dr. Feldhusen noted several areas 
which needed close examinatiwi by the project faculty. First was the element of 
rigidity. Reading assignments and time schedules were difj,same for each sttKient, 
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with little dpiiarcnt i fforf to match learning activities^ to student characteristics. Dr. 
Peldhusim also expre^NCf^i a cifitil>t tfiat the readings always provided a knowlec^ge base 
for t>^ higher orck;r cognitive activities that followed. S^rad was the possibility 
that tile fmir cc^tent areas could be inappropriately ^ighti^i. Dr. Feldhusen pro- 
posed an alternative content -st nurture wherein the develc^mental aiKl social imits are 
compressed into one unit, and the Iramlng unit is expanded Into two units— one for 
learning processes^ and anot^r for learning outcomes. Third, the mastery tests 
needed to be reevaluated. Dr. Feldhusen express! concern that the mastery exams 
were not of uniformly high quality, and there a{^ared to be no available alternative 
methods of evaluati<Hi (e.g., essays, oral quizzes^ and projects), e^sMially for tbMe 
sttKients who fail^ the mastery test the first time arouxKi. Finally, there was need 
for further evaluation of student achievement. Dr. Felcflnisen st^gested diat a good 
stud/ be designed and implemented next year to answer two qi^stions--Are stiKients 
learning anything of value? How mui h are they learning? 

In ccmclusion. Dr. Feldhusen ^^tated that Tsyct^lpgy 215 is a well designed 
course of Instruction. It is theoretically stnmg ami q>erati<mally effective. Hie 
facility teaching it are doing an excellent job^ aiKi diey enfoy good leadenhip. 



EvaluatkMi of Educational Innovation 

R<mafd S Hafmsicf and David Wteck 
Measurement and Evstuation Services 

DESCRIPTICXsl. This project was funded through the Educational InnovatiiHi 
Program (EIF) to provide for evaluation of the <^er tea projects funded under 
Chat program. The evaluation of each proj^ was undertake ^imly by the 
project faculty and the sta0 of the Measurtm^ and Evaluation Service. 

Due to the diversity of objectives r^resented by these projects, no single 
evaluative process was su£ficieift in all cases. As a result, informatiOT was 
gathered tlirou^ a variety of means and sources. In four pro^^ctsl Humanities 
Educati<»i Theatre Company, Individualized Inadtucioaal Packages in Physics, 
Competency Based Instructic»i, and Educational Psychology, major emphasis 
was placed on the reports of off^camims evaluacors. These evalua^rs were 
nationally recognized experts in their particular fields ami were chosen from a 
Ust of recommeiKiations submitted liy each project facuky. In ^idition to the 
summative evaluation vepoit on the projects, the olf-*camims evaluators were 
asked to work with faculty in charting the future dire^on of the projects. 

StiKlent aiul faculty f^dbeck collected systematically through use of <fles- 
tlonnaires was a secoisi major source of evidence. Associated with this activity, 
services provided through this project included designing and producii^ the ques* 
tionnaires, admini^ering them in many cases, preparing the data for processing, 
aiKi c<Hnpiling stati^ical summary reports. Other evidence was provided through 
visitations ami observaxicmB made by the Measur^ent and Evaluatlra Service 
staff, interviews widi project staff, reviews of project prqsosals, reports, ami 
University records, and a formalized experimental study comparing one m^tod 
of instruction with am^er. 

As an anciUlary activity^ an institi^onal survey of ^iKiem percef^ns, 
attitudes* ami e)q}ect^tioas in relation to tlieir educational e^q^rience at ISU was 
umlertaken. Questions for the survey, which involved ai^roximately 4, 600 
stiKlents, were taken from the'^l^er Education Measurement and Evaluation Kit 
prepared uiKier the dir«^ction of C, R<^rt Hce at the Center for the Study of 
Evaluation, UCLA Graduate Schrcl. The primary purpose Qit^ survey was to 
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provide a ddU-baHc wfiich could In- usv-d in curricular plaiininK and evaluation 
functtont. of the Univc rsiiy. l-ron, this data-haiic. local nonius were- developed 
against which changes or dttferences in student opinion and perspective; as a re- 
sult of an EIP project could be measured. Data from the survey will be made' 
available to the University community in a separate publication. 

EVALUATION/STATUS. A final evaluative report was preparc-d for each EIP 
project, and copies were sent to the Dean of Undergraduate Instruction and the 
principal faculty member involved in each project. Thus, the evaluation under- 

^J^^ . l*"*" "-^"^ ^' ^* primary functions. It provided 

feedback for the ten projects which were funded and evaluated during the past 
year and it also provided input into the budget review pro^t-ss for firture funding. 

As a result of observations made ihroughoia tfic year, tills pxo^ pn^ses 
several recommendations to facilitate the process of evaluation in coming years. 
First, when considerable alterations in project oblecttves or processes are 
warranted by substantial changes in tiie budget allocation, it is suggested that a 
revised plan be submitted dcscribiig the adjustments which wiU be undertaken to 
keep it in line with tile finalized allocation. In the past, such revisions have not 
been required witii tile result tiiat some involved parties, including project staff 
and tiie staff of tiie Measurement and Evaluation Service, were not always fuUy 
aware of what the revised project was actually attempting to accomplish. Hope- 
fully, tile submission of a formal revised plan, based on tiie actual budgetary 
allocation, will faciliute commumcation and keep aU principal parties accurately 
informed. ' 

Secondly, it was observed that tiiere a^j^red to be some benefits when 
some project personnel submitted (at tiieir own discretion) a formal evaluation 
report at the end of the spring semester. Thus, it is suggested tiiat this type of 
report be required of projects whenever it could be useful. However, given tiie 
amount of time necessary for organizing such a report, it is recomueoded tiiat 
this activity be allowed for in the budg«. 

The uiird rectMnmej^ation «>ncems continued use of off -campus evaluatorB 
The process of selection which involved personnel from tiie project to be evaluated 
and from Measurement and Evaluation Service resulted in two important outcomes. 
The independence of tiie off-campus evaluator provided an impartial report. And ' 
inasmuch as be was professionally acceptable to tiie project faculty,' tiUs increased 
tile Ukelihood that tiie faculty would be receptive to recommendations and austaes- 
tions made. 

Since the evaluation function as coordi.iated and undertaken by tills project 
was relatively new to tiie BU campus, it is worthwhile to note tiiat tiie coUcctioa 
of systematic evidence for tiie improvement of instruction appears to be gaining 
continued acceptance. Several proje«as which will not be formally funded tiiro«gh 
EIP next year have requested tiie continued Involvement of tiUs office In tiie evalua- 
tion function. In atkUtion, several requests for assistance wltii evaluation have 
been generated tiirough otiier channels because of tills project's involvement in 
the evaluation of EIP projects. 
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Juntof Semestef Off 'Campus 

Robert Hemenwoy. Tom C<ildmflf. Evtfretf Sauer, and Keith Stearns 
Department of S|)eciat Education 

DESCRIPTION* One erf thv difficulties encountered la traioLig special education 
teachers is iuuucd acccs?< to targe nimii>ers of exce|:»ionai children prior to the 
sttKicit ti^chiii^si experience. To counCeract this problen , an off-cainpus program 
wa£» escai>lisihed i.\ cooperation with the Special Educatioa Di&^rict of Lake Oounty 
(SEOOL) during the 1*^72-73 academic year whereia teacher traineeis spettt a 
semt^ter working under the direct supervision of the SEDOL teachers in class- 
rooms with exceptional children. 

Hie purpose of the project for the 1973-74 school year was further refine- 
ment of the curriculum ami of tiie clinical ejgierlences at SEDOL and establish - 
meot of a similar program in the Peoria School District. 

In these programs each ISV stulent was assigned a minimum of 20 hour5 
per week in the classroom, in ^litkm to five hours of formal academic training 
umler ISU faculty ami sch<K)l district prctfessicmal pers<mnel. The formal aca- 
ctexnic portion of the program was divided into seven modules ix^ended to teach 
various professi(mal skills needed by teachers ami provide theoretical frame- 
works for conceptualizing and Integrating the practical e^riences of the classes. 
Hie seven modules indiKled in die project were: Introduc^cm; Curriculum mate- 
rials ami Media; Teaching Strategies; the Teacher es & Person (replaced in Peoria 
by Parental and Community Involvem^); the Law and Special EdiKration; Theory 
ami Assessment (replaced in the spring '74 seme^r by Diagnosis and Remedia- 
tion of Exceptional Children); and Evaluaric^. For the academic and field work 
combined, students were awarded 16 semester hmirs of credit* Following this 
eiq>eriencef students were expected to compile all other <m-campus curriculum 
requirements, including studetit teachii^* 

The academic content of the instru<^onal ixHXlules ctesigned for tt^ project 
differed significantly from the ac^mic con^t of courses (Ofered on campus. 
The coursework generally offered to the special ^ucation students is organized 
according to the recognized dmnains of traditional academic disciplines. Courses 
in Mental Retardadonp Behavior Disorders in Qiildren« Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded, and Educati<m of the Neurotogically Impaired are part <rf the tra- 
ditional professional preparation of sf^cial Vacation teachers. In the df -campus 
programs, courses were designed on the imsis cf an analysis of the daily activi- 
ties of professional practltic^ers instead of sele:ting individual cmirses frrnn 
those already offered on -campus ami assembling them in a s^uential program of 
studies. Academic specialists froiu ISU and prm;Ucing prufessic»ials in the field 
were called upon to design instructional modules which could be used to teach re- 
quired professional skills and relate inform^on to stud^t^. The ^mtent 
focused on the characterises and educ^cm of childrra with developmental dis- 
aMlities. The me feature which the modules had in common was their relevance 
to the professional practice ci teaching. This attempt at ii^egratton of educ^on- 
al theory in the module ami i^dagc^cal prac^ce in ti^ classroom as well as 
strong reliance on the scIkioI district professional ^aff for boOt st^servision ami 
teaching were central thrtt^ of this project. 

EVALUATION/STATUS. StiKlents who participated in this program were majors 
in Mental Retardation (Educable ami Trainable) ami Maladjus^ (Educatimally 
Hamllca{q>ed« Learning Disabled, and B^vior Disordems). Tw^ity-nine sti^ieatB 
were in Lake County thirii^the fall '73 seme^r, and 25 stXKients {mrticipated in 




the pr«>i{rum tn tlu- spnn-. Hu- cwtiwr Jt Pt.-.»na iiivohuf 21 studcntN in the 
spring Mcm-.'stcr . 

Thf rt'uvtiou Jront all wlio weiv involvcti tit the project. ISU tstiKieitts, ISU 
faculty, and Peoria and SEDOL .staff, was ovenvhelmingly positive. At the end 
of each acnieisur. all participants completed a formal evaluation questionnaire. 
On a continuum of one to four <I = extremely practical: 4 = of little benefit), the 
average rating of the program by ISU faculty was 1, 14; tiie rating <)f the Peoria 
and SEDOL administrative staff was Lib. Eighty -o«ie percent of the local 
teacfJers felt the project was either extremely helpful or very worthwhile for 
their personal and professional development. And 96V'i felt the project was ex- 
tremely helpful or very worthwhUe for the educational growth of the pupils in the 
classroom . The average rating of the ISU st«lents was 1 , 04. Ninety-six percei4 
said the overall value of the program was extremely practical, and the remaining 
4\o felt it had good appUcation. As a result of the project, ISU students felt that 
they developed educationally. Eighty-nine percent said the project was extremely 
helpful for their educational growth, ami an aWitional 9% felt it was very wortlj- 
whUe, but should be strengthened. In addiUon. several students noted, in an 
evaluation session that was taped at the end of the project, that it was a very in- 
tegrative experience for them. Many felt it had enabled them to understand the 
process of teaching in a practical sense, whereas previously it had been only at 
a theoretical level of understanding. As one student menUoned, "The whole thing 
finaUy falls into place ... We've had aU Uiese courses and it's still distant and 
n<^ we know so much more and we're more confident." Following in this vein, 
several other students felt their self-confidence and assurance in the special 
education classes had improved markedly. 

On the evaluation questionnaire, 98% said the project was extremely prac- 
tical or had good applicaticm because they learaed basic skills in devel<^Ang 
curriculum as well as other procedures for the classroom management of excep- 
tional children. As a result of learning these skills, they felt more prepared for 
their future experience in student teaching. While they were previously feailul 
of the stiKleni teaching situatiwi, many iwiicattKl they were looking forward 
to it. 

A parallel benefit of the project related to vocational decisions. Ninety -two 
percent of the ^ixlentt felt the project was ejttremely practical a^ 4% felt it had 
good application since, as a result of the project, they learned to use more real- 
istic criteria in their persaial decision regarding special educatitm teaching as 
their chosen vocation. SUU another benefit of the project for many of the students 
was the opportunity to become familiar with the teacher's role and to irfjserve 
teachers interacting with the administratis and their professional coUeasues as 
well as tiieir studeitts. 

Despite the pervasive enthusiasm and s«isfaaion manifested, there were 
several concerns that did emerge which may require attention. Since the spring 
semester was the first time the project was in operation in Peoria, there was the 
expected modicum of confusion regarding the roles aiKl mutual responsibiUties of 
the ISU students and their supervising teachers. Several students remarked that 
their teachers were not famiUar with the modules aod therefore could not relate 
the content of the modules to the ejqjeriences in the classroom. Others felt they 
were not receiving sufficient feedback on their performance. There was a strong 
si^Egestion that th<' stidents be formally evaluated early in the semester in a&li- 
tion to the evaluation at the end of the project. TTiis would provide specific infor- 
mation ir order that necessary corrective action could be taken at the apprt^rlate 
thne. This sanje suggestion received euppoxt in a sim^^^scussion with the 
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P4t>nu ivaclu rs. 

l\v«) iiiivMniiiN III |x>lu'V rc rai.s«.\i in \%)ih ShlX)L jiki l\%jriu. The lir?it 
wa« wlathc-r tliv .^imlcnt itutUi «. haii^c i i.l^snH3ill^ alicr niiH' wcx'ks or Ik; rvquircU 
to remain tn the same class Uirou^hotii the entire \H weeks under tile pre^enl 
policy* Reaction aniuug the ISLi .NtudenLs on ihib point y^dn mixed witli advantages 
of breadUi versus in-depth ex;K'rience:» cited. Some felt tiiey would have af^re- 
^ ciated cikui^n^ alter mne weeks^ so they could oht^erve more teaching techniques 
and iuveSRie opportunity to work with more !»|K'cial education stiKlcntsi. CMicrts 
felt tiiat staying in ilie &^ue cias»«room wa& iKUcr Ix'cause' tiiey then would be 
able to develop greater understanding of the same studenti? aiul be abh' to test the 
effect personally of different teaching technique's. A comprtmiise suggestion 
nude by the sti^ents was that more visits to different classrooms during the 
semester be encouraged and perhaps required. The second question of policy 
was concerned with whether the ISU stwlents should be placed in a special edf*ca- 
tion class in their major area or in a non-ma^r class. Many felt they would be 
more prepared for a class in their major area ami the e^^rience wcmld more 
advantageous to than since they could learn more about teaching m^erials and 
techniques that they would eventually be using. OtherSt however* aiHTeclat^ 
the opportunity to broaden their experience and recognized the adapt! veness of 
' many teaching techniques. Since these two qi^tlons ol {X>llcy were raised In the 
evaluation discussion with each of the four gnnips placed at SSX)L aisi the (me in 
Peoria* it ap^>ears that the Issues are sufflclentlv Important to some students as 
to detract from the quality of the esq^enenra. 

On the basis of the response frmi stiKients^ faculty, and school di^rict 
personnel, the project was highly successful* However, to further enhance tiie 
future development of the project » continued evaluation aiKl study <tf several 
elements of the project af^^ear warranted. These elements are the model for 
school district teacher involvemtmt in the acactemic portion of the project^ the 
format and timing of school district teachers* evaluatlcms of ISU stiKients, and 
scheduling policies regarding length oikI area (major or non-major) of classroom 
placemtait. 



individuaiaad Instruction Preimf^^mai Trainif^ tn CimifN>sitkMi 

Steven Ksgle and John Hetssler 
D^>artfnent of English 

DESCRIPTICW. Realizing that skill in writing is essential for acactemic Aiccess, 
the English Department attempted to strengdsen Its introchictory compositltas pro- 
gram. Last year* the imlivkhialized instn^tira sectf(m8 of Introdwtory Composi- 
tfnn Incorporated two features: tutorial assistas^e was providal for tfiose stud^ts 
needing it; and the opportunity to do advance work for at&iitiOTal credit was a^il* 
able for those students who reached profici^cy during the first eight weeks of the 
course. The focus of the project for this year was an attemftt to determine whether 
a proficiency -ty]H.* course or a regular IS -week grad^ course would be the most 
hraeficlat in developing freshman writing skills. 

Students were free to enroll in one of two types of introductory compositiim 
courses: either an 18-week graded section, or a "proficiency** secticm. Thegra(ted 
section was in a more traditional format p but the proficiency s^tions, similar to 
last year's profici^cy prc^ram« included several ncm-traditiMal aspects. First 
was the provision thac qualified students wfio exhibited sufficient abilities In compo- 
sitioi ccnild proficiency out of the course with full credit^^r the first nine weeks. 
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m. fufonnu was don. by t.a.ns of l'n.h.r,ra<lu.n. TVa.h.n, AsMMants (llTA s) who 

MmK M ' r'""'-*''^ ""J'"'"* <^-m><.sit,on. and who were concoml- 

Cimlpc,s"tui!''- ""^ seminar on •Pn.hlcms in Teaching of 

^k.!.. .ri'h t?'^'""'! *hiU- LfTAs were working: to develop wrttlM 

aSv^L I ^^''"^ tJi/ncult,c«. regular teachers worktxi with the more 

advan.«l m he .v.per.memal eourses. Thus, the proficiency portion of the project 
was des.pned to dircvily benefit three target populations: by providing tvtorial 
assistance !or fhose freshmen who were having difficulty in writing, by extending 
the poss.bn.ty- for advanced work and credit to those freshmen who hj exhibited 
advanced p<,tcnt,al in writing, and by providing upperclassmen who were prospecttve 
se^nmlary- sehool teachers in English a chance to teach and tutor. The b^ir^S^^e 
of the profic.eiiey sections was seen as providing an Individualized Instructional pro- 
gram for students with differing individual needs. 

The specific objectives for the project were: 

1 . Improve writ ing competence of undergraduate students 

2. Faciiitaie and improve the effectiveness of the proficiency tract in com- 
p<jsition 

Improve the teaching skills and employabiUty of undergraduate (and if 
possible, graduate) students preparing for teaching careers in English 

4. Provide a more personalized and ncxible approach to student wrlttaff 
problems 

5. FacUitate the offering of experimental courses f J89. 04-. ()6) to continue 
the development of language related skUIs for students who are able to 
reach the level of guidelines set for the 101 course by the end of the first 
half cf the semester. 

EVALUATION/STATUS. During the fall semester '73 there were approximately 1000 
atXKlents enrolled in the proficiency sectiois. Of these, about 450 students achieved 
proficiency at nine weeks and about 225 of them chose to enroll In a 189 enricbment 
secticHi for the final nine weeks. Out of approximately 550 students enrolled in pro- 
ficiency sections for the spring semester '74, ab<ait 250 proflciencled at nine weeks 
and isn of these enrolled in 189 level courses. Thus, for the entire year, about 4S% 
Of rfie students in proficiency sections achieved proficiency at nine weeks, and about 
53%, of proflciencled stialents enrolled in a 189 enrichment sectitai. 

During the fall '73 term, an experiment was conducted to compare English 101 
classes (proficiency sections) with English 101.02 classes (graded 18-week sections) 
It was hypothesized by the English Department that sttKlents in the proficiency sectioiif 
would be motivated to reach a proficiency level sooner than students m the 18-week 
graded sections, and also that students In the 18 -week section, because of the greater 
amount of time spent In class, would in the long run develop a greater quality of writ- 
ing skill than the proficiency section students. One of the basic goals of the experi- 
ment was to determine if either of the two actually occurred. Thirty-four sections of 
Introductory Composititai were paired, based on the experience and teaching style of 
the instructor and five students were rantlomly selected from each section. This re- 
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6^ COPY AVJULABLE 

MulK'ii in a uha\ ftf sS ^it^ivfifs wHhm csu h ot ihv* iwci tiif^tructiitnul furtnatH, or a total 
of 170 stvidktif?^ hwiii^ i iUiil^fii-fl. In .ill, flnvc tn-clasis chctttcs fnmi each sti&lcni were 
cnm|iarcil» each ihc-tnc Iviii^ rtM«t In twf> factiity rin^k-rs. The themes were encored 
ctn a scale from 1 to ratinjirn of I, 2, or i ir^Ucattng proficiency, ami ratings of 4, 

or h indicattni; non^proficiencv. Criteria for evaluating the themes were establish* 
cil by the Freshman Writing Ounmiirce of the English Departmc*nt. The sclectcd^in* 
cla«s themes ct^isisled of {ta^vrs written ihtrtn^ the first week of the course, the 
eighth week, ami the final theme within the class* For the sake of comparison, the 
proficiency secli<>n for the final theme was composcti of two groups. The first grmip 
was those students who dii! not reach proficiency at the end of nine weeks and who 
therefore remained in the proficiency secticHi until achieving proficiency. The second 
grcHip was those stuik^ts who did rc^ch profic limey at nine weeks and trolled in a 189 
level course ami for whom the eighth week theme was also considered tt^ '"final'' theme. 
In order to maintain student anonymity, and eliminate potential reader bias, students* 
names were not attached to their papers. Instead, a rigid system of student coding 
was estatdished, and only aoa person (a mm*scorcr) knew the key to the cocte. Top* 
ics for the first and eighth week ttiemes were decide mi by tte Cimrse committee. To 
avoid possible confounding of the experiment, the groups were raid<mily split in half 
(half wrc^e on topic A ihiring the first week, and topic B during the 8th, whUe the other 
half did th: reverse). The tt^ic for die final in^class theme was selected by the Imiiv- 
Uual Instructors within each secti(»). For the {Airpo^ of d^ analystSt die score 
used for each paper was the mean of the ass^ti^ ratings. The raters m^ in a group 
beforehand in order to achieve some cmisistency In ratii^. This procechire yielded 
reliabilities of .66 ami .56 respectively for the readings of the papers in tl^ first and 
TOCood {^rts of the ^peritnent. Hie conq>arative results for ^e gr^ed 18-we^ sec 
ticns and the proficiency secti^ms were; 

Graded 18>week (N^SS) Proficiency (N«8S) 

Mean Mean 

Rating Std. Dev. Rating Std. Dev. t 

1st week tiseme 4.2 1.0 4.0 1.1 1.42 

8th week theme 4.0 KO 3.9 1.1 .49 

last paper graded 3.8 1.0 3.5 0.9 2.04* 

*Tbe difference in means (3. 8-3. 5^. 3) could occur by chance alone less dian 5 
tin^s in 1(K). 

For the proficiency sections the results for the last paf^r graded (i.e. , meiin«3.5), 
are derived from dir^ gr'^s which can be ftsrtter sub-divictod as fcdlows: 

Proficiqicy groups «>last d»me 
Group Number of Students f^^n Rating Std. Dev. 

Proficiei^ at 8 weeks 

(no third theme) 33 3«6 0.9 

189se£ti<»s 12 3.8 1.0 

No proficiency at 8 weeks 

(last in -class tf^me) 40 3.3 0.9 

An intereFting and unexpected result is the fleet that tte last in*class tt^mes for 
proficiency -sectics) students who did not reach proficiency at ei{^ weeks received the 
best ratings 3. 3 Moreover, the mean rating was significantly lower (in a statistical 
sense) than the mean rating for tte last theme in the 18-w^k sectimi. Given the dif- 
ference, it must be rememtered that for tftose stiKlents still in tl^ proficiency sec- 
tinma taring the final niM wpeks, tl^re was a strcmg emphasis on imlivtdiml bslp 
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liinth iHffir i.mn^.^ t..i ffi. I.isf iJuiiif. 

fi. Engli.^h nviuntnwn! .nga>..tl in cMc-nsuv .Jtscusst.m am' d.-haic rc«ardin« the «n- 
ITr.""!"" t ^ '^"l""*'" rc^fanllng next war's cHirsc for- 

M.in> wiH Iv !s-w,vk >:rad..i swtt.ms v ith .ach snnlcnf rcqutn-d in write at HaA \o' 
paivrs tn ..nk-r to rcveive credit, iiut m>tf .af..r« will Ik- cm-<Hirag«l to ti.se tiulividu- 
alizcd teachtnj: a^iproadies whenever p«,«sihle. Also, the UTA's will continue to be 
usvil. and each w.n be asslgne.1 to twc instructors. Under very dose supervision by 
the assigned instructors. UTA's may .H:caslonaHy be allowed to teach the entire cUss 
and may also be aUowcni the .w-rtunities for tutoring and teaching small groups. 
After nine wc^;ks <,r so o, experience in the course, UTA's will also be permitted to 
mark, but not gratie. some papers. Also, if knowledgeable, they will be aUowed to 
«.onduct lilirary tours and help verifV documentation on library papers. 

, ^ r'S?*?"*"! °^ ^« P^yed in focusing the at- 

^^iticffl of the faculty on important issues of instruction In this first writing cwrse. 
TTie effons of the Summer Committee to Study the Freshman Writing Program" and 
the Freshttun Writing Committee" in designli^ and carrying out tte experiinent 
should serve as a model for other departn^nts that wish to pursue serious evaluation 
of thc^r instruction. For the coming year the chaUenge to die department is to main- 
tain this strong focus on studying the complexities of instnwtion in the freshman writ- 
ing course. In particular, the tpiestitm of whether or not the Individualized teachiur 
lechniques. shown to be effective in the proficiency sections, can be successlWlyZ- 
plemented in the 18-week graded sections remains to be answered. 

Professional Seqii«n4» Da\^ofmMnt ProlMt 

Larry Kennedy 

Department of Curriculum and instri^tion 

DESCRIPTION. Over the past several years the Department of Curriculum 
and instruction has continually attempted to improve the quality of instruction 
for prospective secondary teachers enroUed in the Pnrfessional Sequence (PS) 
The instructional format for PS has ^■■..ti based on the concept of competency-' 
based instruction and has bew organized around self-paced in^ructJonal packages 
nv; PS staff Identifiwi the task -competencies which were to be adiieved by the 
students in the program; developed and provided the students with a range td 
multl-sensory ami self -paced learning materials, such as readings, at^liotapes 
and videotapc-s. which would facilitate the acquisUion of the competencies: and 
cstabUshed objective tests and criteria to measure if the competencies were in 
fact attained. Where mastery was not demonstrated, the stiKlents were given 
additional learning experiences and opportunities to exhibit competency. TTius. 
the overall goal of the program has been to help studems acquire a set of com - 
pctencles and at the same time enable them to stt their own learning rates and 
utilize their own learmng styles. 

Despite these efforts, general student response to PS was somewhat less 
than favorable. In a survey conducted last year, 51','J of the stiKjents had an un- 
favorable attitude toward PS. Among other things, students specifically indicated 
difficulty with the self-pacing element of PS--4b'^ found It difficult to set their 
own learning pace while 42% did not. Forty-four percent exprts^vd a preference 
for more structure, for example, deadlines for asslgnmimts and completion of 
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|vtck«Jgi*^. Mso ri'i»iu%! vvj.s thv fiiiitiii^ that S.i wuutu hjvc ptvU'rmi s^uinc 
.sctiifiMf-.H or .Mitali K'^'^'P lii.sciisstDaN. An aiMitiimal cntU'iMii ui the progratti* 
voici^^i hy .Hw-vcrul ul IUk tacnhy, wa> Utc fact that PS wa.s too rcMiictcd, offcriiiK 
no alcvriiative«i to the hcU-pacv\f ut»tnicti«ail packagt^s. 

til rctipofiKC to thviiv student anil faculty criticism si, the PS Maff decided to 
further r^*vltfe the PS progranw in oiklition to providing for continued refincmv>itt 
of««ic*U-pa|:ed int«iructiunal nutertalh, effon.s V\i» year included a ssignificani new 
duneistiion- -the nuni-cour.se. Hie nuut-courM- wah to ix* a **&(hort course^ 
offered for varying imic^ and meeting for various iengttiii of ttmc Each mini^ 
course was to concentrate on one of three areas: existing (^>e(^ives in the Pro- 
fessional Sequence; classroom teaching sidlls; or specialized skills in curriculum 
sti^y, metiuxtology, simulated teaching or readii^* 

For each area ol concentration* it was anticipa^ that the mini^couri^; 
would serve three {^rposes* First, it would provide more traditional formalized 
instruction for those students who feel a need for the security that stnicturfid, 
formal classes c^er. Next* it would majJmize learning {meacial for tbow ob- 
Jectives related to higher cognitive (tevel<^miem ^liS% wcmld be fadlttated 1^ 
stiKlent*teaching interac^on. Finally* it wouki involve the aoiuisitlM (tf skUls 
m interacting which are necessary for teachers since they must i^^SMd to 
various unplanned situations that-arise from <tey to day. In essrace* mlnl^courses 
were seen as a suf^ement and alternative u» the ^If-pa^d learning package, 
a response to student and faculty preferences, and a metiiod for acquisitian of 
certain hi^er- level cognitive aiul personal sidlls by prospecttve s econdar y 
teachers « 

The specific objectives for this phase of Proferaional Sequence deveix^'* 
m&ii were: 

1, Identlficatim of existing and new instructional packages that require 

develoimient of mini -courses to maximize higher level cognitive 

learning throng stiKlrat -teacher interactlM. 
2* Identificati<Hi of exlstiog ami new InstructKmal packages tiiat require 

cteveloi^nent of mini -courses to maximize the a^|uisiti<Mi and ^^ca- 

^on of fundamental teaching skills * 
3* Preparation and implementati<m <tf mini-cMrs^ for existing and new 

instructicmal packages for higher level cognitive learning thrm^ ex- 

pamied teacher -student interacticm. 
4^ ^^lar^on aixl implementatlM of mini-c(Mtrses for eid^lng and new 

Instructional packages for acquisition and an>llcation of fuixl^aital 

teaching skills. 

Develofmient and field -testing of procedures a.id instrumeotatiM for 
evaluation/newly -ctevelt^^ mlni-ccHirses, 

EVALUATION/STATUS* During die sprii^ 1974 semester, a total of 29 mini- 
c<Hirses were offered (16 in the first half of tlie ^me^er and 13 in the ^cwd 
IxaUy The first area of concentratim* covering <^jectives alre^y existing in 
the Professional Sequence, consisted of 1 1 different mini -courses, five erf ^ch 
were offered twice. An example of a mini -course from this area is: 
Title: Taxonomies of Instructional <X>Jectives 



Merits: 
Oescriinton: 



15 



This mini-course is design^ to provide you informa- 
tion and skills related to inuterstaxKlii^ ami writing cognitive, 
affective, and i^yclu>motor Objectives, TTie ability (rf the 
teacher to specify the precise behavior he or she wishes tiie 
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-l.ulviil ti» .K.|«iiv lit (Ik ^ojjiniivc. alkxtivc. jnd psyclw- 
'»»>iu..in> IS ^ Hul lo tia- UdwimiK-U-ur«tnK process. 
. .^thJuioiuil lul.s .4 n.iMt ..MUM s .„ tl.is .irc-4 nK-fiul«f Previse Instructional Ob- 
jccuvvs: Aiuilysii* ol IVacluui;: rc JciuiiK. liUiUh. jihI Prolc«sionaU«m; Obtalnin« 
a Tcachin»{ job: hcho*,! Principk« lor Teachers; Uk- Handicapp«l Rc-adcr in 
Uk. <.L»>«room..Idenl.luat,on ami Treafn,«,t; ,he I-valua.ion of Leamin. Potential 
in Relation to Rc-adin^^ Perfomtance: Developing Proficic^y in the 'JZ o^cS^T 

rJ!?"*^T H-ading AbiUtle* in Content Claaa- 

rooms. Technical Vocabulary and UnKua«c- Development in Content Classroomn; 
and Lomprehension in Content Clansrooms. 
r r t»mcentration on classroom teaching skills, consisted 

or ftvedi fcrent mini-courses. One mini-course from this second area is- 

Title: Organizing for Individualized Instruction 

Merits: io 

Descri|«ion: This mini -course is designed to provide you with experiences 
related to orgaiUzing the classroom to implement different 
techniques of individualizing ia;}truccion. 
Additional titles of mini -courses in area twc incliKled: Discipline in the Qass- 
roonj; Professional Sequence Supervised Experience in Tittorinr. Games and 
Simulation Games in the Classroom; and Presenting Reading Instruction in Busi- 
ness Sub^vts. 

Finally, the third area, focusing on advaaced and specialized skills related 
to teaching. con/<istt^ of eight mini-courses. A description of a minl-course 
from this category is: 

Title: How to Use Computers in Education 

Merits: 8 

Description: This mini -course is designed to increase your understandiag 
of computer utilizations in «lucatlon and to provide you witii 
at least three different Ofqwrttmlties to ejq^rtcnce the use 
of computers in the teaching-learning process. 
Additional titles of mini -courses in this category included: Using the GMI to Con- 
tinuously Improve as a Teacher; Educational Futuristics: OrientatioD to Simu- 
lated Teaching: What Makes a Compwer Tick and Buzz and H»«n7: Black/WhUe 
CuUural Differences: Curriculum Planning aiKl Goals: Illinois in the WTO's; and 

The response of both stiKlents and faculty in the mini -courses was very 
favorable. Student response was ii«llcated in evaluation forms completed by 180 
StiKlents during the spring 1974 semester. Ninety-nine percent responded itev 
were satisfied with their overall experience in the course. One hundred percent 
recommended the continuation of the mini -courses, ami 98';^ felt they would Uke 
to see additional Sequence material taught through a mini-course structure. The 
faculty expressed equally favorable opinions about the mini-courses. Oi« of 
seven faculty surveyed. aU seven felt the mini -courses should occupy a perma- 
nent place in Professional Sequence, and all seven said they would like to teach 
other mini -courses in the future. 

Students ami faculty were also encouraged to write oi>en-ended comments 
These served as a further Indication of the degree of favorable response, since 
out of the approximately 50 student responses, there were iw comments that 
could be termed negative. In additloa. the comments pointed out specific con- 
diUons which were most appreciated about the mini -courses. The most often 
stated benefit was the mini -courses allowed for exchanging of viewpoints through 
student and faculty interaction and discussion. Among ofher things, the faculty 
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remarked tliat sliklcnts svvnicd tntcrc^ccd In mini -courses, tspijcifically because 
of the opportunity for interaction, ami that there seemed to be a demonstrate^ 
need for teachers to liave skills in areas covered by the mini-coursei^ Many 
student^ remarked that the i a :ti(His not only increased their <:»cerest in the 
material, but also enabled fiKw: ^ J learn more information an% rc^n more of 
what they had learnt^. In adu&uon, many stiKlents appreci-ued the fact that diey 
c<HiJd obtain immcxiiate feedback ami assistance from th<: faculty teaching the 
course « This in turn provided many with a bMiit sense of their strengths and 
weaknesses relative to tte objectives in the particular package on which they 
were working. 

While student re^xmse to tte mini -courses was overwhelmingly pMitive, 
the rai^ of mlni-ccnirses that were ofie^ was perha{» too small, and there^ 
fore exdU^ied a fairly large percemage of Profes^ooal S^oice ^iKieMs. In a 
survey of over 500 Professicmal S^juence stiaients, 23% feU tl^ were aUe to 
find som^iing of interest in the range (rf mini-courses offered, while 18% were 
unable to find anything of interest, and the remaining 59% bad t» <qslniiHi. In this 
vein, several studrats^ggested that tlie mini -courses t»e extended to inducte as 
much of the Seqi^cennaterial as possible. Several (Mber students, aiKl even a 
facti'ty meml:«r, sugge^ed that the mini -courses be offered at several (ttftoreitt 
times, espe;.\^y at night, m th^ a larger perc^age of fud^aiwal S^iuenra 
stidei^ wmild have the q^rtimity to b^cmie involved. 

In summary, the inclu^on this year of mini-cmtrses in ihe Pr(rftosi<mal 
Sequence DevelqxnCTt Project with very favorable response. The mini- 
courses were tx)th well-received by stt^tents ami st4^)orted by faculty. Mor^nrer, 
Che mini-ccHirses highlighted the value <tf if^racti<m b^eai and amcmg ^i^iei^ 
ami faculty, and pcdnted out that {^rhaps this degree of infraction cannot be 
attained In self -paced instrurticmal packages. The chaU^ige to ProfossiCHial Se- 
qiience for ti^ future with respect to the mini-omrses seems twt^old. First, 
ways must be developed to evaluate ^d^ier in addition to the alrs^Niy dmn(m' 
strated increa^ in student imerest, ti^ mini-omrses resulted in increased cog- 
nitive development aad under s^miing. Also, svayB must be developed to extmd 
the mini -^courses, bo&i in terms of the comm cover^i (wh»e aK>r<q>riate), and 
tiie times they are ofiered. Finally, it should lie tMed that tt^ mini-c(Mirse de- 
velopment is an ttiditional inmyvatimi in an already inMvative program of in^ruc- 
tim. This illustrates the notiim timt imk^vative programs need U> undergo con- 
tinual evaluation; and wbra evidence indicates the n^ssity, they must be revised. 



CompeMiHsy-BaMd I mtr uc tton 

Fram^ Loef^, Larry Miiier, Joe TaHtingtcm. ClaiKte Bell, John Johr^n, Jacqt ?l»ne Kerch, 
Cl^rlotle UptiMi, Rk:k Canuell, Roger Hert^s. Larry Quane. and Gary Weeae 
Department of Home Economics and Industrial TechfK>togv 

DESCRIPTICXC: Shortly after the departments of Home Economics as^ Industrial 
Technology were combing in 1972, an intradei^rtmental project was initiated to 
eff^t curriculum change. Phase I of die Competency-Based Instruction (CBI) pro- 
ject (1972-1973) was devoted to research and development of alternative pre-ser- 
vice professional courses offered by the department. The major accomplishment 
of this phase was s proposal for restructuring 14 courses into 6. Oi^ of these pro- 
pel courses, "Competencies for Teiurhers, ** was lnitiat«i in Ae summer of '73 
to replace three previously offered courses--HE 244, IT 201, and IT 305. 
The objectives for Phase II were: 
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1. C..n!intK*i jppi;iisa! ..|' Uk\i\ ami nati.aial developments in competcncx- 
IMmhI iJtsfnuiioii. 

2. I'mvisiiin lui ituxmitiiii faculty involvement, 

h Uvaluathin ami revisUm of the experimental course Xompctuneies for 
Teachers. " 

4. Identification and dcvelopmont of ttvhnical competencies in the HEIT de- 
partment. 

5. Conceptualization of identified technical comivtencies into a hierarchi- 
cal mixlel. 

6. Development of criteri«>n reference for advancement, 

7. Proposal of a formal for filing for a course based on the concept of com- 
petency-based instruction. 

«. Encouragement of the esraWishment of an advisory committee for the de 
partment and utilization of its membership in the advice and consent of 
project activities. 

In addition, it was expected that several valuable by-products of the CBI pro- 
ject would evolve: improve faculty morale aiKl curriculum development skills; fur- 
ther the reorsanization of the HEIT department; and assure a logical, coordinated, 
and high quality program of undergraduate instruction. 

As the primary means for effecting identification of tectaical competencies, 
the entire HEIT faculty was organized Into seven teams covering the areas of Food 
and Nutrition. FamUy Living, Clothing and TextUes. Materials and Processes, En 
ergy and Power, Graphic Communicatitais, and Traffic and Safety. The rtsstxaisl- 
billty of each of the teams during Phase 11 was analysis and evaluation of the com- 
petencies m their respective areas, so that each technical area might be organized 
into a ftmctlOTal, hierarchical model. 

EVALUATI<»I/STATUS: During the fall semester xhe work of each of the teams 
centered on compUing a list of competency components which the team ffelt should 
be attained by students in die core course in their particular area. During tbe 
spring, a competency verification survey was c(mdt»:ted in order to determliie 
whether the identified competencies within each of die technical areas were reaUy 
necessary for later occupatloial perfbrmance and success. TTiis entaUed sending 
a list of competencies to designated resp<a^ts in ti» field. These respondaits 
were asked to indicate (on a ftHir-polat scale) how often they performed the listed 
task-competencies, and how much Importance they attached to each task. Most 
of the respomlents for die competency verificatiai stwly were cho^ from a list 
of recent HEIT graduates. (This list, totaling 925 graduates, categorized accord- 
ing to their employment situation, was assembled by the HEIT department Airing 
the fall semester 73 as a part of a system of graduate follow-up. This would 
make It possible for the department to obtain from former students various sorts 
of Information that could be used by the department in making systematic changes ) 
Additional respondents to the survey Included currently enrolled students, faculty 
members, and experts from business and industry. After the data was received, 
it was tabulated, summarized and reviewed by each team, and then considered 
as an important source of input for revising and developing competencies for the 
core course being taught in each ream's r tent area. 

The reaction of HEIT faculty to the concept of CBI was solicited through a 
faculty survey. Thirty-eight questionnaires were sent out to ftill-time faculty, 
and 29 (76%) were returned. In general, faculty members Indicated support for 
CBI, although a sizeable number were undecided about several items. Seventy - 
four percent indicated support for (agree and strongly agree) the goals of the CBI 
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project as thuy umU rstOiMi it am! 11^ were undccidcH!, WTiilc VS agrceti, 2S*T dls- 
agiViii with ilu- *<fa!iMiU'nr thai ilu» CBf apprtiaeh wcxild pnKiucc fiiorc comjH»tcnt 
teachers. FIffy-onc ik tlh-iii favoi\»<f a shift to eompctency-l%i??cd teaeher education 
courses in HEIT (17 ;.did not); and b+V favorcnl. whUe the remaining 36% were undc- 
cidix! about expamilng tfK* CBf eixfeavors of the department to Include the technical 
areaif. Forr\'-t\vo |>ercent agreeii thai they vwuld like to work in a CBI system, but 
av" Haid they woulci not. Concerning the seven-team structure, 4H% felt that It 
should aiHl ir 7 fell that it should nut l>e uiili/.Cil in future curriculum devclopm<3it 
activities. 

For additional evaluatiiHi of the project. Dr. Robert Worthington of Rutgers 
University was invitixl to visit the project and si^mit a report. In gcsieral, his re- 
marks were favorable to the project, which he felt was in line with the naticmal 
trend in competencybaseci instruction. It was his impression cl^t N>th faculty and 
stuients had pc^itivc feelings abt>ut the project, and diat significant chan^ had al- 
ready bcH?n generated in the department, since "virtually every memter of the de- 
partmental faculty has looked critically at the g(^s and objectives of his particular 
teaching assignm^t and attemptCKi to restate them in more objective ami measur- 
able terms.** 

But Dr. Worthingtcni express ccmcem abcmt project flmlU^. He felt that the 
project was inadequately finaiK:^. Because of this^ fcnir additicnial courses orig- 
inally planned were tiot implemented. 

Dr« Worthington concluded his report with several r^ommemlatioiis. He 
suggested that student follow-up 1^ ccmtimied as the ultltnate test of the efficlewy 
of competency 'based instruction, that CBI be fiirtt^ tested in dse t^hnical areas, 
that an advisory council be establist^, that the professional courses in HEIT co&<- 
tinue to be evaluated until overlapping is elimiimted, that a stmly be c(Hiducte<' for 
evaluation of entrance competencies of transfer stuctents, Aat CBI 1^ c<msidei &i 
for the gradimte level, and that feedback to stiKlet^s be improve, {^rtlcularly with 
respect to student evaluations of instructicm. Finally, Dr. Wortbingtcm condiKled 
that die CBI project be continued sixKre termlnatimi of **the proj^t at die &^ of the 
currant academic year would be wasteftil and cmmter-productive. " 

In summary, the CBI project of die HEIT departmait, especially throu^ its 
dei^rtment'^wide evaluation of professional and technical competencies, was com- 
mitted to developing in its graduates those technical and professicmal competencies 
necessary for vocational success. Tl^ project did not receive all the ftmdlng re^* 
quested and consequently objectives for Phase II were revised to be more in line 
with the allocated biKlget. However, as was specified in an evaluation report sub- 
mitted by the HEIT department, the project seems to have attained all the revisaJ 
ob^tives. In addition, stiKjent and faculty respmse g^ierally seem^ favonible 
and the majority of die faculty seemed willing to st^iport CBI in bodi the profession- 
al and technical areas of HEIT. 



Mu^ Edwatkm CORE 

Fred Omer, Paul Ro)sene. Duncan Miller, EunK:e Me^e 
Departrrant of Mustc 

DESCRIPTICW. Desirli^ to keep up with the trend toward competency*i^s«I In- 
stn^tion and also upgrade the music oKlucation pro^gram at ISU. professors in the 
field of music education btjgan last year to analyze die Music Educati(»i curriculum 
As a result of Phase I of the project, the department conclu^ that the 8^{u«ice of 
preparation for prospective music teachers was fragmented into too many asp^ts 
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of ttK. tvaching VAsk. CrticomitaniU . m w Music Kducuiion Cora currfciilum was 
|>ro|.<wcHi to ivplaw c' Ilk . sisiiji^ sofjiuficc-. l! was the intent tUirinj; iniasc- ii ic. iiij- 
pU nienl Mk- pr.»{H»se.l i un Kultmi. Consistent with this objective. Phase 11 activi- 
ties were directed to three tlifferent coinfHMienti*. 

First, the Music EdiK:at{on Core, ofiereii for 7-8 hours of total credit, was 
designed as a two-scineaier sequential course for juniors. It replaceti thrue to 
f.Hir prevlouslv required courses. Concepfualized as lab experience, the mu«lc 
cun.- was scheduled fur two hours daily (sa. m. to 10 a. m. ) in onier to nuximize 
flexibllit>'. but it %vas anticipated that students would not lie required ro meet form- 
ally for more than 6 to N hours {ler week. The content of the core emphasized phU- 
osophy of education, theories of learning and iievelopmcnt, and specialized music 
skh.s, aU as applied to the teaching of music in the public schools. Learnimr activ- 
ities that were plann^l for core students includes! large ^.roup meetings for lectures 
and demonstrations, small group meetings for special topics and group projects, 
and self -paced activities. Moreover, four sections of the core were delineated for 
the purpose of grouping students with special teaching interests -general, choral, 
hand and orchestral. 

Concurrent with the two^emester core course, stirients were ejqjected to 
make parallel v-nrollments in Educational Psychology. Professitaal Sequence, Music 
History. Ensemble, or Applied Music, The purpose of this component was to make 
the overall objectives of the music educatitai program more meaningftil and ccheslve 
for the students, by providing an atmosphere that would insure a sound and integra- 
ted understanding <jf all aspects of the music teacher's role. 

To better consolidate the theory of music education with practice, the tblid 
compoient proposed that music labs he established at both Metcalf and University 
High. The labs vere expected to provide music learning that would be Individual- 
iz«l accordffig to student interests and capabilities. They were seen as providing 
music educatlOT students with both needed experiences in teaching situations aJong 
the lines of the "open classroom" and opportunities for developing their own alt«- 
native ideas for nusic education. Within the music lab both the students as teach- 
ers and student?, as learners could become Involved In the total music process- 
compoafaig. per ormlng, conducting, listening, sharing, and reactliJg to music. 

Thus, it w.?8 the goal of the music education program to train highly compe- 
tent music teache. ^ by prov dln? the student-trainees with a variety of learning ex- 
periences in an atmo:.'hc .uduclve to an integrated understanding and practice 
of the music teacher's r 

EVAUjATIW/STAT For the purpose of evaluation, student and faculty ques- 
tionnaires, containing .K>th multiple-choice and open-caided questions, were devel- 
oped by the core faculty and completed by several students and music faculty. 
Also, three of the Music Education Core faculty. Including the director, submitted 
evaluation reports at the end of the sprtag '74 semester. Both positive and nega- 
tive aspects of the project were pointed out by these various sources of evidence. 

Since all scheduling problems were not solved, only a partial core was Imple- 
mented. Traditional scheduled classes were continued, and not replaced by a single 
"core" course, but were supplement«i by a number of large group experiences. 
This was facilitated by the two-hour block of time (8-10 daUy) which was originaUy 
set aside by the Music Department for the Music Education Core. The large grwip 
experiences consisted of guest lecture -demonstrations and discussions on various 
topics. These topics included individualized and small group music instruction, 
the preparation of Individualized learning ;wckets, the use of aiKllo-visual materi- 
als for instruction, and discussion of the stwlent teaching experience {with partlcl- 
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pation by rc-ccnt or t^urrvm T^tuclcnt teachers). CKhcr large group stessicms focu^*d 
m actual perfonnancL'. Iliaf In, improvisation, reading and cc^ducring sef^sions 
with choral and tnsf ruitioiui! literature* 

StiKl<;nt opinion of the core ineetingH, a» determineii from a music educatfcffl 
student survey conducted at the end of the fall semester *73, was generally quite 
favorable. Several students menticHied that the core meetii^s were iKsth interest- 
ing and beneflciaL Hiis was especially true of the core meeting that involve a 
panel of stiRlent teachers discussing their experiences. CWiers menticm^ that tfm 
core meetings did help to iniify the music classes, and a ctmsklerable majority sug* 
gested that there be evcas more guest lectures ami dem(mstrati<»is sch^tiled. Fac* 
ulcy members were also gcmerally {leased with the core meetings ani felt they 
gave students an opportimity to hear ami work with ejqperts in field. 

A second major accompli^m«st was the establi^mait of tihe music labora- 
tory at Metcalf School. Attemiance by Metcalf stiKients in the lab w^s voluntary, 
and stiKl^ts came tsoth imlividually ami as a part of small grotq)S from varicms 
Metcalf music classes that participated in the Ub. As a c<»servative estimatCt ap- 
proximately 1400 Metcalf students used Hie lab from mid-November to mid-May. 
ISU Music Education students were Involval in the lab at all levels of qieration, 
ranging from supervision to developmfflt of leaning packets to work widi and obser* 
vaticHS of Metcalf stiKients (m an liKStvidual or grtmp basis. The resfmise of Music 
Educaticm stiKlents to the lab was favorable, as m(^t felt it was b^ieficial in expos* 
ing them to a new individualized approach to mtisic edt^tioo. One stinient remark- 
ed diat it gave him *the 0{^rtunity to 'get my feet wet* t>efcre a small gr(»ip of 
sttKients before stiKlent teeing. It's grc< " As a side toiMlt, the Metralf music 
lab served as a model for an important trend in the ^te. Thrm^thoitf the year» 
over SO classroom and college music edi^ators came to visit die facility. 

An additional tmt less tangible accomplishmCTt of the project wbs in die ar^ 
ci faculty communicaticai, especially am<s^ the core faculty teaching tte course. 
In previous years these facility members were involved in separate areas of spec- 
lalizatic»i, i»it this year they ^re engag^ hi a ccU^lve efibrt. Several students 
were favorably impressol with the endiusiasm aiK) attitucte of die core team. One 
stiulent mentioned that be was "surprised to see how three teachers can get al(mg 
so well after all this. *^ 

Finally, music faculty su^iort of the core was obtaiMd. The majority of 
music faculty members surveyed in January 74 expressed approval of die core ap* 
proach. Although 65% felt die core sh<»ild be altered, 45% favored a more com- 
plete core ai^roach and 25% favored the present modified core. The remaining 
30% favored a revisicm of tte pr^{<ms curriculum withmt ibe core proach. 

Because die core approach was only {^rtiaUy implem^ted, several undesir- 
able ramificatiOTS resulted. First, the core was less integrative in nature dian 
originally planned. In light of this, several sttxlems wggested a n^d for mote in- 
tegration of the core classes, Sccoid, since the traditional courses had to be main- 
tained, there was only a limits change in the types of activities which actually oc- 
curred within the core schedule. While large group l^tures and efforts to bring ex* 
perts to campus were accomplished, there was not sufficient flexibility to allow for 
small group projects as originally plann^. Also, several students resented die 
fact that the large core meetings, which invdved extra hours axKl extra work, did 
not result in extra credit. This, coupled with d^ early (8 a. m. ) meeting time, 
held down tl^ attaKlance for the core n^etii^. 

In addition to the core t^ing cmly partially implemented, die music labs 
were only partially implemented. Althot^ the Metcalf lab was started* tte lab at 
University High was not initiated as planned. As a result, the lab experioice was 
limited to pupils of elementary and junior high schooMaiels. Althoi^ most Music 
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Education sriuL-ms felt the l.h was .vry ..luahU. cMx runcc. .lie nu.ntvr of Mu«. 
tc hdiicatHin s.t»k.nis tfi.n ,„„I. iv uivohvd u.»s luvcs.saiily Ilmitcni. 

At the ciKl uf liu- ,M„,ccl. f.i.wiry reiTort was submitted hy Dr. Eunice Meske. 
who had iK-en involved with ihe „ro^■et for two years a« iH,th a visiting professor and 
a consultant. Dr. NJeske was invit.^J to the campus to assist in dc-veIopm«nt of the 
{M-oji-c because she is recc^ni^cd as an authority in the areas of competency -based 
and indiv,d,^I.zc.l teacher instruc tion in tl,.. field of music. In a^Uiitica, to present- 
uig a brief history of her invulvemenj witfi the project and commentinc on the 
achievements of the project as outlined above. Dr. Meske offered several obser- 
vations concerning continuing problems and reasons for limited success. First 
sh« noted that the Music Education faculty perceived little real support for the pro- 
ject from certain elements of the administrative structure of the University, and 
found it difficult to identify lines of authority. Dr. Meske observed Chat the core 
faculty were perhaps over -extended. After performing several necessary day-to- 
day activities, the core faculty fouird little reserve time or energy to even meet to- 
gether, let alone devote their energies to innovative planning or implementailon 
Thiis. she offered the recommendatirai that the faculty load credit should be refUr- 
ured and one or two additional music faculty should be hired. In her conclusionr 
which *ras has«i primarily on the accomplishments of the project as noted above. 
Dr. Meske stated that the first yea. of the core was "remarkably successftil conild- 
erii^ the problesTis. " and add«l that she foresaw "tremewlous possibUitles for the 
core at BU. 



Humanitiss Education Hieatre C<»np8ny (HETC) 

Calvin L Pntner and BtOtert Romeo 
Oepartmeni of Theatre 

nESCRlPTION. The Humanities Education Theatre Company (HETC) was a ccaittoua- 
tion of a project initiated last year. The primary purpose of this project was to sup- 
plement various humanities classes djrougb In-daas dramatic performances and 
video-tapes. Besides enlivening and enhancing humanities education, there were sev- 
eral other (^jectives: 

1. To learn how to maximize tl^ educational effectiveness of tbs company. 

2. To develop the first stages of a handbook on the use of performers in the 
classroom. 

3. To determine the appropriate company balance between professiOTal and 
graduate performers. 

4. To incraise the number of video-tapes Aat are especially prepared for 
showing by the faculty. 

5. To learn more about the appropriate liaisOT relationship between company 
and faculty in designii^ performaiKC projects. 

C. To explore more fUUy aiKi intensively the educatlMal pot«itial of such a 
com(»ny in our University. 

The staff for HETC consisted of one director, and six graduate theatre students. 
Last year the company consisted of professional actors, but due to budget craistratots, 
this year it wis decided, after departmental discussions had concludtsJ that the educa- 
ti<mal effectiveness of the company would not be impaired, to use only graduate stu- 
dents. It was also decided to devdop a repertoire of material that could be used in 
more lian one class from aae semester to another. 

ilie company primarUy performed scenes from plays, other material was also 
done. This included essays, poems, and fictional prose. Several different detjart- 
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mcntu ami groups throughout the University community u^*d the services of HETC 
during the' fall ncnies^er. A t<«al of HI {H.'rformances were presented. The% inclined 
English (22 performances); llH^atre <22 performances); History 7 performarces); 
Physical EdiK:ati(Hi (5 performances); Process Hieatre (5 performai^es); MaBic (4 per- 
formam:e6); Informaticm Sciem:es (4 performaiures); Political &ieiKe <3 {^rfbrmances); 
Metcalf School (2 performances); Dormitory Council (2 performances); ami Art, Chic- 
ane St\Kli^s, Philc^phy, Russian Literature, and the W^ley Fcnsidatfon (<me perform- 
ance each). informati(Si is n<^ yet available for tte spring '74 ^mester, but it is ex* 
pected the data will reflect a similar (^fiormam:6 sch^lule. 

Id a^Uiticn to tl^ perfbrmances, the players often remained in tl^ class to par- 
ticipate in discussions of the material. This was c<8tfii^ent up<m the tUtm left as irall 
as the discretif^ of ibQ various prc^ssors. Am^r empliasis of HBTC was clwe co- 
ordinaticn with die faculty memi^ers wIk) reqi»sc^ tbe perfbrmai^es. This was to in- 
sure diat the selections and the company's presencati<ms were in touch with tbe educa- 
ticmal needs ami (^jectives of tbs class. 

EVAUIATION/STATTS. As in the first year of HETC, Beznard Rosenblatt was invited 
to visit tte project and mbmit an evaluation report. FoUowti^ is a comiaisatioo of his 
report. 

Tbe intent of this year's assrasmeitt was to detBrmlrc die eim^ooal impact <tf 
HBTCf the quality of leamtaig taking pl^e, md U> make rM<mmieiKlatians for ndi»e- 
quent development. 

All of die projects objectives %^Te accomplished eaec^ for #2 and #3. Objec* 
ttve #2 (develc^oit of die first stages of a has^b<»>k <m tte use of pertormers in tbe 
classroom) was delayed tiecause of tbe am<mnt of wozk, but this si^nild be a csmral 
issi^ in HETC next year. Six»:e <»ily gr .duate stt^tents were u^, cb^tive #3 (de- 
termining appn^riate balax^<> between professional and graduate s^d^ performers) 
did not aindy. However, since there was so little ^>parent di^rence in performaTCes 
between last year's professionals ss^ this yearns gr^luate stiuJ^ts, it sroms that 
HBTC can faction equally well muter eitter arrangements 

Classroom ob^rvaticns of HBTC revealed several thlx^. Sttutents were gen- 
erally attentive to tbe pe rform ai^e and many {uurticipated In discussiciis that often 
followed performances. ^ tte faculty af^sar^itly spent little tims providing an ap- 
propriate ccaitext for d» performai^e. There Be&ned to be a lack erf fdcus hi the dis- 
cussions that followed; however, when profbSTOrs did stimulate specific qu^tions, 
students res^KSKled more freely. An adlitlcnal factor relatb^ to die st^cess of tbe 
discussion was tbe ctegree ot pr^redness a! tte ^u>rs and dieir ability to verify 
communi<;ate with tte class during the discussicms. 

StiKients asvi faculty completai short evaluation forms widstn two class periods 
of each performance. As determined from d^ more than SfXXi stialent forma diat 
were con^ileted, stiKient respcmse was overwhelmingly positive. Ninety-Mven per- 
cent Indicated they enjoyed the performance; 93^ dMM^t die t^formance was a valu- 
able educaticmal experience for them; 98% agr^i die performance relate to i^ial 
they were studying; 87% it»licated ttet the {^rformance t^p^ them (tevelop new in- 
sists into d^ir work hi dje ccHirse; 88% thought the performance made it easier for 
tfiem to relate to work hi tl^ ccnirse; 85% indicate the performance made thm diink 
more deeply aboiA work they were studyii^ in die course; ami 97% agreed that more 
performances of this type would be wordnfi^ile. 

Faculty respcmsc was equally positive. On an op^ -aided question corrcemii^ 
edi^tlonal tenefits, d^ positive resfNSise was virtually uiianim<nis, and indicated that 
a wide range of learning to<^ place across the ttepartmmits in^v^. In several in- 
terviews t^tweOT die H^T^consultant-evaluator and 18 faculty members who had in- 
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cltkkd UK li* in ilk'ir cl.is^v s, ilv ivsj><)n«c was j^ain (|iiitc lavorahlc. All said the* 

IViMcssors juvncralK \ui\ !wu u-asims tor u<in^ limv in thi^'ir classraoins, ttic 
was lobriii): "aliw ' a |>4irth>n ui j course ami to rwmfnrcc Uarning. All intcrvicwcil 
faculty imitcatcil that ihc\ .unsiikTcti fhc atfk'ctivc s}>lKrc a necessary tngroiiicm in 
learning, ami this eml uas achieved by HETC pt rfornierH. Evidence of eognitivc 
learning? was tm>rrw%l from posi ivrfiM nuince 4fiscussion, |\aper,s al^nit ihe perform- 
anceH, nniil projects stimulated hy the HETC ex|)erience, and references to the per- 
fi>rmances i«i some cxaminaiions. The tnterviews also reveak\l that HETC had an 
on teactie rs as well as stiuJentn. As an example, one faculty member men- 
tioned thai iK' was stnimlatwHl lu further explore tfre aestheiic aspects of plays, as well 
their dramatic implications, in terms of their fvirtieular historical period, and sym- 
iHJlisnis. Another meniionetl that the performance stimulattxl new ideas atXHii the work. 
The inier\'iews with faculty members also resultetl In several faculty recommendations. 
Among these were development of video-rapes to show how HETC can be uikhI with vari- 
ous disciplines; more interaction between HETC and faculty before performances; work- 
shops by HETC itiembers with faculty so they can gain some proficlCTcy in dramatic 
techniques; and more "involvemtait theatre ' and creative drama techniques. 

The graduate student -performers in HETC were also interview^ by Oe con- 
sultant. Although all thought the idea behind HETC was good, opini<»is ccmcernii^ its 
implcmciftation ranged from positive to negative. The list of positive aspects im:liKi- 
cd: playing many different scripts and roles; disciplined ajri efficient use of time; <me 
to one actor /aiKlience relationship; and post^performance class discus sicHis. Negative 
aspects iKlud^I: reliance on a "teg-of-tricks" rather than in-depth character ^tKly 
because of the short preparatiOT time; failure to satisfy a need to be in a mainstage** 
pro'Jucticm; and failure to allow for individual needs since all of tfie actors were re- 
quired to take the same classes to avoid Khedule c<mflicts. Like the fiaculiy members, 
the actors offered several recomm^idatians. These included; bringing die company 
together before the start of the fall semester so they could reh^rse and get settled; 
having guest directors, especially mainstage dtr«:tors; having an opportunity to be in 
a mainstage production; and havlr^ pre -performance m^tin^ with instructors to pro- 
vide for more effective pre -performance preparaticms and post^performance discus- 
sions for the class. 

Dr. Rosenblatt offered the conclusicm that **by all measures, the project was 
overwhelmingly successfttl. " In acklition to the recommendatic»is offered by the stu- 
dents and faculty » the consultant r^ommend^: 

1. The HETC concept shcnUd be ccmtinued and maintain^ as an integral part 
of the fabric of tl^ itaiversity with the same stability as fte maintenai^e 
of other critical resources. 

2. Periodic coUoquia, semiiurst and workshq:)s ^tmJd be cmKlwted for the 
faculty to enhance their teaching strategies via tl^ utilization of dramatis* 
tic techniques and to discover varying ^ys to more effectively take advan- 
tage of the services offered by HETC. 

3. Expand the piAHcity efforts so that more faculty can become aware of the 
HETC. 

4. Extend the services offered by HETC to the community, Ic^al schools, a^ 
civic organizations. The experiences at Metcalf School demonstrate the 
validity of this idea. 

5. Explore the utilizatitm of HETC in recruiting new studOTts as an exan^sle of 
programs available at the University. This ctnild be dene live and via video- 
tapes. 

6. Serious ccmsideraticm ^cmld given the dcvel^^nt of an interdisciplinary 
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CORE airriciiliini anwmf fht- HETC concept, 
in Nummarv, <iik* sftiik*nr conuncnt tilatlvc to a sci^e from The Bear , illuKiratcs 
the overall benefits of tlie pru)eci. He said, '*The performance helped me in Interpret- 
ing the play; thlng« that I didn't catch In reading The Bear came cHit in the fK^rformance- 
Thtsn there were things I read in Tlie Bear which came out differently than I had imag- 
ined- -it made me think and want to go hack through die play to reexamitie some points. ** 



IntrodiMtkMi to Cuffural Antfiro^k^y 

JcMiathan Reyman. Rotwt Dirks, Michaei Caldvdn. ami EmtKie Borkovtc 
O^^artment of Socidogy Anthropoiogv 

DESCRIPTION. In past years, approximately 1,000 sutdems were enrolled each 
semester in 'Isit reduction to Cultural Anthropology" (Sociology -Anthropology 180} 
which yielded three large sections of over 3{X) stiKlet^s each. In this arrangement, 
little time could be allowed for sttKient questi<ms or comments and sttKl«tt-in^ruc- 
tor contact was minimize. Because each se<^<m o^vered ba^cally Ae same 
material, there was a duplicaticm of effort by the faculty teaching the course; how-* 
ever, selected em[^sis on ttose areas in which the profes^r had a ^cific inter- 
est or higher level of expertise resulted in si^&Emtive differences among sections. 
Each section received the persp^:tive which was chara^^eri^c of tte ptcde^>r 
teaching the course. 

As a result, a plan to restructure SOA 180 was developed la^ year. The 
focus of the project this year was on the implemeo^tion d the restructured course. 
SOA 180 was offered in one section with several features design^ to maximize the 
educatiooal quality of the course. 

The course was taught 1^ a team of four proleswrs. Each was resprasUde 
for lectures in which he had the greater iitterest or ccmtp^ncy. Ext^iaive use oi 
media, slides, laf^s ax^ movies was m^e. Relevant re^ngs were elected frcnn 
a major textbook ami a series of readings was assemble by the team and published. 
StiK^tts were given the oi^orttmity, hvt required^ to enroll for an acklitKmal 
credit hour in a discussion se^on of 5 to ^ ^ikI^^. Hiese srctlons, rach led 
by one of the professors met one hour per week asai provi<ted an q^^rtunity for 
questions or comments alXKit the lectures. 

StiKlent evaluation consisted of two exams. One was a midrerm which covered 
40"^ ctf the grade axKl the t^er a final whidi counts 60%. Tte exam format was 
short answer or multiple clK»ice. Extra cr^t projects were not acc^K»l. 

Each s&Tx&tetf ^ class me^ings were scheduled. Four me^ings consisted 
of lectures delivert^d by all professors togt^er. Three lectures were delivered by 
two-memi>er teams. A total of eight films were siK>wn thro;^hout the semester. 
^ton-film, single^perran lectures ccmpxised the other me^ings. 

EVALUATICX^i/STATLS. Several m^hods were used to evaluate this project. 
Ttiese mettods incliKied a locally develof^ studrat questionnaire with room for 
opra^ended comments admini^ered at the end of the ^nring seme^er, 1974. A 
written final report from the faculty involved, University records germane to 
SOA 180, and data from the discussion se<^ns were al^ used. Prom all these 
sources it is evident that stmients and faculty bad mixed reactions to the course. 

Throughout the planning stages an enrollment comparable to the preceding 
yi^rs was anticipated. Thus, it was surprising, if ik^ disrtqHive, when the actual 
enrollment was considerably le^s. Instead of 1, (XX) each semester in SOA 180, 
there were 4SS enrolltxl in fall *73« ami 180 in spring '74. One*humir«i twenty-two 
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ami ol M,„k»ts su r. reuiMv . ^tJ in ihc lull jihI ^in1ai; dij-ctinmon scvtion«. iv.sjHv- 
Uvi ly. ruv iK'^l i Ni.|.iii.ni„i. r,,r tins jiiitnoiiuiion is in tlie s»:li«.xliiiiii^ coiulicts 
prcftcnuil by a miukK i iiiiiltipk' ^vatuii ulIcriiiH. Wlial wrr«.cl, il any, Uun 
r«Aiuctioii had on Ujc quality u! the course is uakiwwn. 

On the ixjriiuvc side, tiw scli -pcri.'civfd proyrc-ss of stiKlciits in awarcncMs ol' 
diiurcut }^uloNopluv^. ciilturtts. and ways oi lik- was significantly lii«hcr (pv .1)1) 
tnan vtl.icalioiial pn.^rv.ss in the .saiiK- .irv.i as |Hrccivc»l by ISU Ircshnu-ii as a whole, 
Hits lavorobic iiiidini- stenu-d directly relatetl to the content ol the course. 

Otlier tavorable responses were more related to tile formal. StiHlcnts re- 
s^X)ndt?d favorably to the discussion secUon concept. Eighty -eight percent felt they 
iud contributed to a furtiier undersunduii; of the relevant course materials. This 
appreciation of the discussion sections was also shown In the open-end«i commtmts. 
Students stated discussion sections helped maintain interest as well as make the 
coiuent of the course more understandable. Faculty memixjrs wen? alt» plcastal 
with the discussion sections and felt they fuUilled their ob>;c£ives by "establishing 
student -teaclier conUct and exciting student interest beyond what is normaUy possi- 
ble in a large class context. " Also, students were generaUy a|HJreciative of the 
extensive use of media and felt it increased interest in the siAject matter <tbe fac- 
ulty members felt their media skills developed considerably over the year and men- 
tioned the side benefit that the department was able to subsuittially increase its in- 
ve.itory of audio* isual materials. ) The majority of studem resptmse concerning the 
team teaching approach was favorable. Aboia 75% of tlvse wlw met^ioaed team 
teaching gave it a favorable rating, spedficaily becau^ they felt It allomd for 
more viewpoints to be expressed ami resulted in higher qirallty ieaures ^ce each 
professor was able to speak on areas which interested him most. One student 
wrote, '1 think it is good to have a team so that you g« more views of different 
areas --plus each may be more qualified to speak on different tt^cs. " However, 
about one-fourth of the students who meirtiwied team teaching were displeased with 
it mainly because they felt the lectures were i»t int^xated and tiiere was no con- 
sistent lecturer with whom they could be«>me familiar. The faculty was also 
aware of the problems of integration and continuity b^een lectures. During the 
second semester they attempted to remedy the situation by introducing each lecture 
With a segment on its relationship to previous prestaitatlons. 

The most pervasive stiKlent criticism was directed to the "insuffldent" num- 
ber of tests. Ktost students feU that iia ing only two tests put too much pressure on 
them to do well on both and made them respcm^We for too much material for each. 
Altw, because they were ma test«l often, many stwlents felt they were w» ade- 
quately modvaied to learn or integprate the material. An as&iitisnal crltldsm voiced 
by many students was the use of Cap«» Auditorium. Dimly lU and at times insuf- 
ficiently heati«l, according to s«ne, it may have adversely affected the lecnire. 
(This course was originally planned for the University Union Aislltorium.) 

Another unfavorable commentary on the course was tiie fairly high withdrawal 
rate. During the fall, 33% of the stiKients witlidrew item the lecture class, aiKl 
34% withdrew from the discLssion sections. The withdrawal rate improved con- 
siderably during the spring semester, however, as oidy 12^;^ witWrew from the 
lecture and 20" o withdrew from the discussions. 

'Hieie was some disagreement among stislents ami faculty concerning course 
content and the appropriate level of academic quality ejqjecttsl from the students. 
Several siulents expressed a tlesire for more practical experiences such as field 
work or case studies. TTiis concern for pracficoiity may have been part of the 
reason that die opinion of SOA IHO stixients concerning the relevance of the cairse 
was significantly lower (p < .02) than the opinion of ISU freshmen in general. 



lluwcvcr, ihv C(Hirsi«^' a^ ik*6i>ini\l by Uic faculty was intcnU<.xl to Ik an introductioa 
to thv "titc(9ry" uf kuittual .iniliri)|H>|ogy diul wa^ ni^ iittcnik^i to b«f a ^'practical" 
course, 

RclatwU tu ihi!i w'onccrn tor rwlcvancc wa^ tJtc criticism voiced by many stu- 
dents that tile tccturt-si were too often beyond their level of umiersumling* This 
may explain in part why the opinion of SOA 180 students was significantly less 
favorable than the opinion of a comparable >*n>up of students at other coUegett* 
conci?ining the general quality of lecturer in lecture clasMeti (p < «01) and social 
science classes (p < .Ol), Tills also may have been part of the reason that only 
57*^ of SOA 18U stittients as of^sed to 70:g of ISU freshmen rated the quality of 
their educational experience at the university as either good or excellent. Many 
students remarked that they were required to retain too mudi information ami too 
many details. 

As expressed by the SOA ISO faculty, the negative stiKient opiniiMis about the 
lectures may have tK^tm partially the result of stiKlent failure to comply re^ng 
assignments. Also, the faculty members were awai^ that SOA 180 was intell^* 
ually demanding, and that this may have decreased the pc^sularity of the course. 
&it tt^y felt that this generated better pr^i^ ami higgler c^lity studes^s wto 
went on to more advanced coursework in ai^hn^li^. 

A prindpai elemem of SOA 180 was the provision for discussicNi sections. 
Theor^cally, the discussion set^ims were designed to intensify imerest aiKl in- 
crease lUKterstamUng of the course i»»^ent which it may be as^imed stould be 
reflects in the r^entlon power and credit received. Witfidrawals and foiling 
grades for those in the discussion sections were compared against those ac» in the 
discussion sei^ons. During the fall seme^r* 57 (50%) in tiie discussira se^ion 
received a '*W" or "F. " Of those studex^s ni^ enrolled in a discussion action* 145 
(44%) received a "W" or "F." During the spring seme^er, five (11^ in die dis- 
cussion section received a "W" or "F." (X th<^e students enrolled in a dis- 
cussion section, 31 (25%) received a '*W" or "F," When both semraters are com- 
Uned, the discrepancies average mtt, and there is no aiqsarem ^vantage or dis* 
advantage to being in a discussion secdcm in terms ol retet^on or credit. 

Several things have 1^» discovered or affirmed as a result of this pro^ct* 
SOA 180 stisients £^^rently develoj^ more than their p^rs in awareness ami 
umter standing ol differed pliilo^>pliies, cultures, ami wa^ of life. This seemed 
to be a primary ob^ctive of the cmirse. The use of discus8i<»i se^cms was firmly 
appxmed by ^iaients wto felt the discussions had cwtrit»ited to a furdier la^ter- 
stamling of the materials, and by faculty members felt the discustions had in- 
creased ^udent interest. What is unclear ami shouki be births explored if the 
discussion sections are cot^u&l, is the nature of the costive and atfe^ve bme- 
fits <ribcained« In this vein, the infli^ce ol discusston sections on participation 
ami performance was not evid^. The strmg emphasis (m media present^ions 
seemed t^eficiol in increasing stiKl^t interest and under^anding and enabled 
those faculty members involved to develop tiieir skills in using media. The prob- 
lems with the lack of continuity among lectures serve to poii^ out the potential 
problems in a team teaching approach. Hie value inherent in the presentation of 
several viewpoints aiKl higher quality lectures is apparently diminished if some 
measures are not taken to insure integration and coitinulty from day to day. ^text, 



^Data for the national groups are found in: "Comparative Data for the 
Student InstructtCHiai Report, 1973-74," which is published by Educaticmal 
Testing Service. \ ^ 
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t\w *ourM .wnuli was nUi Ui *.iikil|y ikinandin>;, buch in u nius ui quaiit>' oikI ilvjith 
til UMUTiul, was \i'rv In iKiti ia! Kir N<tt!U' htudviit.s - -tti4)sc who wciu on lur ituirc 
aiittirif)x>logy cours^^ -btu was {K iljaps t<M> diMiianUniK ami tx^yonU tlu* U-vcl of umkT- 
i^andtng of a many otfar students. Conipohv\l of a vvry iictcruKvncuuss group 
of «tuUc t.s with many diliVrviit intvrcstfi?, motive s, ami ncvd«, the course, wiulc 
relating tu the ntxxl^ ami inierehij* oi certain NtuUent», was not brxKid enough lo re- 
late to the I1ev*^l^ anil intereM.s oi all, Siiu'v Iherv were n(X many tests tu prod stu* 
ikws into reading assigned materials, many stuik*itts did not keep up with tlte read- 
ings. Thus, having inadequately prepartxl thenisi^lves lor the lectures, they were 
less able to ujulerstaiKl Uie often difficult aiKl complex coiUCfU. Also, the use of 
only two tests as the i«3le means of student evaluation pt« a great deal of pressure 
on students to do well on each and increased student anxiety. Finally, the consoli- 
dation of SOA ISO into one large team -taught section was initially af^iealing. 
Unforeseen was the fact that fearer stmluits wt^jkl actually enroll. In the spring 
semester, the few students enrolled made the course format somewhat impractical 
on a cost per stiKlent basis. 

As a result of these developmitmts and of ecommiic consideratloas, the 
Sociology -Anthropology Dei^rtmem has decided to r^um to the format ot several 
iiHlividual sections of SOA 180. However, many things were discovered and many 
benefits were attained as a result erf tfie team teaching ^xoach. This project 
should serve to point out to the re^ of the University that i^rhaps the most sub- 
stantial benefits of an educati(mally innovative project m\m measured, not in 
terms of whether the project is cc^Onued, but in terms of what is learned and 
whethw it serves to directly or iiuiirectly improve the quality of education in the 
future. 
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The UfHtorgraiiuafa TMchii^ Asststant Program a? ilHiTOiS State Untversity 



has iKvii rcwo>;iii/i'd, Bn^lit. fii>;hiy ni4>tiv.iti.\j uiuU-r^rathuUs ri|HirtoUy have 
lujik' ^tlh^t.llUlal ..omdhiiUiMis i*i their own aiul *)fficr NtUiicnts' tvarnin^^ in i^v 

i:.irUfi.n. y.»lot .<4lo Suit. , - 4:onK ll, ^ MuIh^mii Su!^ . Pinsbur>;!i, ^ Tufts, ^ ami 
Vaivdcrbilt. ' ITiis is jhc re|X)rt ul a similar proKrani at Illim»i« State Univcrstty. 

Ttic i:iukT>; xaduau- IVa*.hinK AfistMant (UTA) pru«:ra;ii at IIUtujii$ State Uni- 
versity was esrahlisjic%l tn the <Jtfiee of UnderKTaduate Iii«truction during the 
H7 J'T4 aeademu year. Tfirou^^i an ailuealion of $o5, CMXI for thf academic year* 
M UTA poHiuoiis were made available to the academic departments during the 
flrfcit semester. Tlie number of ponttionN wa« e>epamied to 80 for the tsecomi 
s5vinester, Tne projjram was de«ignc\l to involve Junior or sienior undergraduate 
sti&ients a» a^riistant.s to the facility teaching freshman -tiof^oinore courses in the 
University Studies jvneral education program and particuUriy in the large section 
University Sii^iies ctuiriHJs. 

T!ie pn>gram was umlertaken on a trial bat^is during 1973-74 bofAng to cUs- 
eiwer answers to a series? of questions: Can large numbers of undergraduate 
students (UTa's) make a meaningful contribittion to the instructi<mal process? 
Will academic de|urtmenis devise creative and useful instructional activities for 
Undergraduate Assisunts? Does the UTA experience merit ac«l«nic credit* 
financial compensaUon. or some comlnnation of b(^ for the Ifadergraduate Teach- 
ing Assistant? Based on a year's experience with the proffram, will faculty mem- 
bers and a^adiTiiic departments support continuation of the UTA program? Will 
student U TA's find the program personally rewarding? Is an umlergraduate 
teaching assistant program a workable iiea? This report is address^ to these 
questions by describing (1) tfie University's Undergr^uatc Teaching Assistant 
program during its initial year of operation, ami (2) the preliminary evalimtl<Hi« 
Experirace with the program during its initial year was largely successftU so that 
continuation into the 1974-75 academic year and beyond is projected* 

DESCRIPTION OF THF UTA PROGRAM. During the 1972-73 academic year, the 
University su|4)orted 35 separate instructional improvement projects imder a 
$566, (KK) Educational Innovation Program (EIP) grant from the State of niii»>is.^ 
Several of these EIP projects utilized undergraduitte fi^»<*ents. The Department 
of Englisht for example, used undergraduate tutors in its competency-based 
approach to the basic compotiiUiHi course; Humanities, RiiloWfAy ami Sociology 
used undergraduate stiKicnts as discussion section lexers, Bas^ upon this ex- 
perience ami the uodergn^uate teaching assistant program insulated at the 
University of Pittsburgh during 1972-73, the Office o^ Ufulergraduate Instructicki 
proposed establishment of the UTA program at Illii s State for 1973-74 under 

the following guidelines on responsibilities, selection, aiKi reimbursement of 
UTA's. 

Responsibilities of UTA's , Each academic department was invited to submit 
proposals for allocation of UTA positions, descrit>ing the proposed use of each 
position or functions to be performed by the UTA. University -wide guidelines 
specified that time devc^ed by the student UTA should not exceed tcMi hours per 
week and that UTA positions should be structured which would improve instruc- 
tion as well as provide an opopunity for qualified undergraduates to learn throi^ 
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particiiiatioit in U'achiiij^ -i.i-. . ruuUnc 4:l«^rical duties wciv to bu penormtd by 
UTA's. One otiter University wtik' guideline was: "As is customary in ali courses, 
the faculty member is in charge ui a ciHirse utilizing Umlergraduate Teaching 
Assistants and retains the respcmsibillty for ctnirse content and grading. Where 
UTA*s are assigned the task of grading quizzes, laboratory manuals, or c^er 
student assignments* the stiKlent shall have the rigitt to request a review o€ the 
grade by the faculty member.*' 

I^partments resposu^ with reqt^sts fox 293 UTA positions, ii^ch neces- 
sitated a careful review of requests in Umiergraduate Instruction since only 60 
positions were available. The following examples, from among def^tmeittal 
pit^sosals sutaiitted, illustrate the range erf activity profX)s^ for the UTA*s« 

Blolc^cal Sciences. **UndergriKluiUe assistants wiU be assigned as a 
second laboratory instructor in oi^ of the loUowii^ courses: General Zooio^ 
IM, General Bc^ny 121, Functional An^omy 181 a^yi 182, Zoology 191 and 192, 
Micn^ology 260, Bot«my 122 and 123. The specific ccmrse will be ^ipeod&st on 
the stiHiem*s backgrou»l ami imere^. The assi^ant will always be assigned to 
a laboratory action which has a r^ular factdty moinber in ctmrge. The under 
graduate assistant will function as a r^ular labor^ry asais^t; be or ^ wiU 
be asked to help prepare materials for the lab, work dire^y wltii the stivl^its 
during the laboratory » 'aiKl assist in gr^ng ^ipets ami labor^ry reports. AU 
of these activities will be siq>ervi8^ by tte senior staff mCTiter wto will make 
cottftructive criticisms and carefully evalu^e the undergraduate assistant's per- 
formance in diese activities* Presumably, as the astistaxs gains ejqmrience, he 
will be given more and more responsibility in the labora^^ry. We feel that in this 
way the imdergraduate assistant will gain experience and recdve guidance toward 
b^ome as e£Ce^ve a laboratory instructor as possible during his tenure as an 
assistant. 

Accounting. The departmem proiK>sed that the UTA assist the faculty 
owrdlnator of Acco unting 131. 'The UTA would t^ch in sections of Accoimting 
131 occasionally. Hiis person wmild irark with the faculty m^nber who coonU- 
Bates the 20 some s^ti<ms ol this cosrse. He wenild be involve with helping to 
check pn^em assignments, tests, ami wcmld be involved in tutoring stud^its 
wiio ne^ remedial help. *^ 

EoHiomics. 'Sach large section (of EcoMmics 100 ami kO which UTA's 
would lie assigned) averages aboitf 200 stud^ts. Each umlergraduate assistant 
will be assigned to 100 of tt^se juxd^ts. The umiergradua^ assistams will 
maintain fixed office hours so that the studoits may consult with them. They 
will also hold o{^onal discussion sections once a week which their assigned stu- 
ctents may attend for small group instruction and discussions. Aboitf 25 stu- 
dents will be assign^ to a discussion section. Hmce, each undergraduate 
assistant will hold fwr discussim sections each week. One tour e^h week will 
be devoted to a ^int meeting of the large sei^ion profes^r and hi^ umlergraduate 
assistants secerning material to be covered, special problems, etc. The re- 
maining three hours each week will be devoted to assistance in large section In- 
^ructim and the umlergraduate assistant's {^epar^on for his discussion sec- 
tions. In sum, the following functions will be served by the umlergrmluate assis- 
tants: (1) answering studetu questions; (2) conducting small discussion sections; 
(3) assisting in teaching; (4) assisting in grading; ami (5) esqiloring, observii^, 
learning with and from an Economics laculty memtx?r. Hie aim is to make the 
umiergiaduate assistantship som^Jiing which is of value to both the department 
and the undergraduate assistant. Hence, considerable emphasis will be placed 
itmn the weekly meting with the professor and the assistants so that the assis- 



tantship can be a learnlns experience ami not just an earning experience." 

Based upon departmental proposals submitted, ttic Dean of Undergraduate 
.r^^^. ^ available UTA positions to tiie departments, wih an 

attempt being made to distribute the positlmis widely among Ae departments to 
gain experience with the program in a variety of discipUnes.^ 
Selection of UTA's_. Stisients were then invited to sidimit applications for the UTA 
pr^am on a fgrm simUar to that included in .Appendix D. More than 40() stu- 
dente arj»Ued. Again, minimum University -wide criteria for selection were 
established by Undergraduate Instruction including: (I) outstanding performance 
in academic work done in the department and a normal expectation of a grade 
point average of 3 or above on a 4 point scale; (2) Junior or senior sanding; and 
3) promise as a teacher as indicated by suRJorting recommendations from at 
least two faculty members, one of whom should be the instructor of the course in 

^ * ^***'« assistant. Students were also asked 
^^uSion foST^ ^ ^' ^^^^^ °° "TA 

Academic departments were al-n invited to stipulate more specific selection 
criteria as related to the needs of the department. Two examples wiU illustrate 
dqiartmental criteria estabU^iol for the UTA program: 

Biological Sciences. "The criteria that the department will use In selecting 
undergraduate teaching assistants %rtU be: <1) the studem must have an overaU 
grade point of 3.2 or higher at the time of selection: (2) the student will usuaUy 
be a junior or senior biology major; (3) the stiKlent wiU usually have completed 
at least 20 semester hours of credit in biology coursework and 8 hours of credit 
in chemistry at the time of selection; (4) the stiKlent must express an Interest in 
a ssisting in one of the courses Usted above; and (5) the student must request 
three letters of recommendation from bioloffl^ professors. These letters must 
address themselves to the student's honesty, integrity, and pt«ential as an 
instructor." 

HilIosojAy. "(1) Outstanchng performance in a reasonable amount ^-12 
semester hours) of philosophical coursework; (2) Promise as a teacher, particu- 
larly sklU in questioning and dialogue and ablUty to establish rapport with stu- 
dents Willie still ex'jrcislng educational leadership: (3) superior philosophical 
critical and analytical abilities; (4) ability to talk and write about fAilosophical 
matters in a clear. iUuminatlng, and stimulating manner: (5) genuine interest in 
students and in contrfbutf ng to the richness of their educational and cultural ex- 
perience in the University- and (6) personal maturity and integrity." 

A|^Ucati(m8 were submittal to and reviewed Ijy the departmeitts witii ve<xmx- 
mendations for appointm«it made by the depar»nent t5 the Dean of Umtergr^luate 
Instruction, .^qjointment letters to student UTA's stipulated that students partici- 
pating in the program would be ejqjected to respoml to rajuests for evaluation of 
the experience. 

Reimburse ment of UTA's. All students participating in the UTA program re- 
ceived financial cwnpensation ami most also received academic credit. Standard 
compensation for Undergraduate Teaching Assistants was $450 a semester or 
$900 for the academic year, roughly $3.0) an hour of work eaqjectatlon <$3.(M) 
per hour x 10 hours per week x IS weeks per semester = $450). 

The matter of academic credit was handled in a flexible manner. University 
guidelines provided that a UTA "may be awarded 3 semester hours of credit in a 
requested 389 (c^qjerimental) course in the d^Jartmenf labeled 'Umlergraduate 
Teaching Experiaice in (discipline) ' " and that "three hours is the maximum of 
^this credit that may be allowed for graduation, although it may be arranged in 1, 
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2f «ir i hour blcu-ks .t MMUf.su r .is .1 lU'iuiUncnt dct^ires arnl a sti^ient may regis- 
ter fur the cuurs*,' a.s loii^ as lie or sUv Is a U TA.** Witcrc awarded, academic 
credit was asiiigiiul for ettruUnH*flt in the course and not merely for the work ex- 
perience as an Uiidei::graduate Teaclttn^ Assistant, for which financial compensa- 
tion was provided. Nineteen departmerus awarded such credit.^' 

EVALUATION Oi* THE PROGRAM. 

Evaluation Proceiiures , Daf * were oi^ined from transcripts, participant reac- 
tions, and through responses to questionnaires designed for this purpose and 
adnUnistered at nine -week intervals to the UTA*s and m die eml of each semester 
to the faculty. The restilts of an exiH?rimental sti^iy coiuiucti^ as part of the EJP 
Freshman English Composition project also germane to this purpose are reported 
in the preceding EIP section of this {mblication. 

In the fall semester, 53 or 82% of the UTA's, ami 42 or 65% of the faculty 
responded to the lag^ questionnaire; in the spring semester, 68 or 72% of the 
UTA^s and 60 or t3% of the faculty respoiuied. The results which follow are 
based on these returns. 

The UTA's. In the *7J fall semester, 65 uiKle^graduates were selected and 
assigned to the 60 positions. The Departments of Hi^ry, and Health, Physical 
Educatira and Reczt^ation divided their positl<ms into partial assi^unents which 
resulted in 65 rather than 60 persons assi^ed. In the *74 spring semester, 95 
undergraduates were appointed to the 80 available positions. Males &ad f^ales 
were almost equally represented in the total UTA pofmlatlon over the two semes- 
ters. 

On the whole, the UTA's were outstanding stmients. Altiiough there were 
some exceptions to the expectation that a grade point average of 3«0 on a 4.0 
scale be required for appointment, most of the UTA's exceeded this minimum by 
a comfortable margin, l^e average cumulative grade point average of the UTA's 
in the fall was 3.54; in the spring, it was 3.51. The <xher seleoion criteria, 
namely, outstanding performance in acadendc work done in the department and 
promise as a teacher, was assumed from the departmemal appoii^ent. Since 
the number of applications exceeded the numl>er of positions available, the de- 
partments were able to be higlily selec^ve and appoim only those i»;rsons vibo 
h«Ki the potential of providing maximum assistance. 

UTA Responsibilitiet» and Allocation of Time . Minimum guidelines for the pro- 
gram were established t>y the Office of Undei^aduate Instruction. These in- 
ciixied limitations on the amount of time to be expended by the UTA each weeK 
ami the general functions of the UTA with specific emfrfiasis that the UTA not 
used for routine clerical duties. Within these guidelines, each d^sartment was 
allowed tu designate Uie responsibilities vAiich would be most ai^ropriate to their 
specific subjc^ areas « Eight general categories of activ^ were attracted: 
conference/tim^rii^, grading, prei^ation of materials, direct instiiicticm, 
classrcKmi aid, clerical, liaison i>etwccn s&Ktents ami faculty, and prej^^on 
for the UTA responsibilities. The average hours per week, the perceiUage of 
this time devc^ed to ^ch category, ami the range of hours per week for both the 
fall and spring semesters as reported by faculty and UTA's are present^ in 
Table 1. 

The data reported in this table are aggregate self -r^rted estimates col- 
le^^ed at the tmd of each smester. As such, th^ are sidsject to distortion, 
biases, and the vagaries of memory; nevertheless, there are certain consi^m- 
cies between semesters and b^weesi groups which arc worthy of note. Sti^ettfs 
Q gently reported a greater number of hours expemled on their UTA rcsponsi- 
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biliticif fH?r week than did the faculty, i'or the* mont juirt, this a{^H^s to be due 
to the voluntary activities ui the UrA'h. BiRn groups wt;re alnio€$c In c<Hnpl^e 
agretmimc on the number of tU9urs asnignctl. It is very unlikely that the faculty 
would be aware of the t(^£d number of hours tite UTA voluntarily dedic^^ to the 
tasks; thus« the discrepancies seem warranted* 

The faculty also underestimated the amount of time dev(^ed to grading and 
preparation of materials. Again, this can be e^yslained by the n^latively nonpub- 
lic nature (rf these activities. By contrast* there was a very close correspondence 
b^weoi the estimates for teadUng atKJ classroom aid activUies* both cf which 
would be more observable aiKl verifiable. 

Hie tK)urs distrlbitted across the responsibilities to me& the esqiecta- 
tions of the guidelines- -i,e., for the most part, studems were not asked to per- 
form routine clerical di^es. Hiere were some excej^ioos as nc^ed in the range. 
In the second seme^cr, spring '74» at iea^ one UTA ami one faculty member 
r^rted that 6.5 and 5 hours were devc^ed respectively i^r week to clerical 
ditties. 

The faculty seemed to be aware and s^isitlve to what the iiKtivldual UTA*s 
were (k>ing and how much time they devo^ to the tasks. Hiere were ^mie ex- 
cei^ons. One UTA reported an average of 20 tours pet week devoted to the UTA 
responsibilities. By contrast, the faculty titoug^it that only 8 houra had be&x de- 
voted* The greatest discrepancies were in tho^ categories which were lea^ 
observable --grading ami preparation of materials. For others* similar discrep- 
ancies are reported in the not^^ublic versus pt^Iic activities. Some UTA's devcfted 
more time to responsibilities than were (Served and/or possibly e^qiected by 
faculty. 

Effects on the UTA's Academic Record. U was assumed the UTA eiqperience 
woi contribitfe to the undergrachiate^s learning in the discipline, im it was un- 
known whether or not the experience would also affect the quality of coursework 
outside the discipline. Transcripts were reviewed to determii^ the effects* 

In each semester of the UTA experience, the cmnposite Grade Fbint Average 
<GPA) of the UTA's was hi^er than the precec^ng non-UTA sem^ter. By a)n- 
trast, a stratified ramiom sample of nofl*UTA*8 with CPA's in excess of 3«5 
slu)w«^ a decrease b^een semesters. Sj^dfically, the ccmiposite increases 
for the UTA's in the fall '73 aiKl spring '74 semesters were .06 and . * \ resj^c- 
tlveiy: whereas, the decrease for die iK>n-UTA's was .(^, If the grac >oints 
awarded for the UTA eiq^erience— 389.75 UiKiergrdduate Teaching Experiaice in 

(discipline) --were discounted, the differraces were reduce Init not re- 
vcrsaj: fall semester UTA's, .(M); spring semester UTA% .07. The differences 
for non-UTA's obviously were n<^ affected. 

T^ken at face value, it seems the UTA ex{^rience may have had both gen- 
eral and specific positive effects; however, the incremeitt or stalsillty in CPA 
may be a result of (^er factors--too complex to ui^erstand at this poii^« Re- 
gardless of the reasons, the most important conciusicm lies in the af^rent ab- 
sence deleterious effects as a result ol the UTA e^rience. 
Effects on the Participants^ The questionnaire administered in the spring con- 
tained thi^ sec^ons designal elicit reactions from the UTA's aiKl the faculty 
about the effects on three audiences: die UTA, die faculty, and the sttttiems. A 
5 point scale was used to permit ratings of the ctegree of improvement or negative 
effects. Tills scale was (^Uapsed to prcxluce three categories* T( e percentage 
of responses in each category are presented in Tables, 2, 3, aiKi 4. 

In sum, both faculty aiKl UTA's felt the e^q^rience product stit^tBitflal 
*-*g-^vement in almost every cate^ry. Tlie UTA's responses iixUca^ they 
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telt »omt£ or MigiiifUant tinpnivv'incsii occurred in every category with the excep- 
tion of thu chai^* of ^rodc {xjtnt in other courses --an opinion su]90Xted in the 
preceding discussio.t about the effects of the program on the academic rea>rds« 
In general^ the UTA's r^ed their improvement higiier than did the faculty, al- 
though in two categories- -Confidence Before a Group, and Ability to Ck)mmutii- 
cote Clearly- ^e faculty rated the stidems higher than they did tiiemselves. 

In a similar vein, Uie faculty rated ttie effect of tne UTA experience on 
ttiemselves iiigher than did tlie UTA's. in only one category, Research or 
Project Activities, were the UTA's ratings hi^r than the facutey's. Hie rela* 
tively low level of improvement in research or project activities ami wrtting for 
pidsUcatim iJKiirectly supports the finding at i^er instlti^<ms ttiat octequote super- 
vision may take more time than if the activity wre comhi^ed by tiie faculty them- 
selves. One ft^culty suf^rvisor at ISU commented, '1 wrongly ^rove of the 
UTA program in . . . ; I think the UTA's are much b^ter pr^iared to be tea^^rs. 
However, if UTA's ore pnn^^rly supervi^, traii^, oful criticized, it reall> 
^kis more to the faculty memi>er*s work lo^, rattier man making it lighter. 
Maybe it's like siqiervtsing a stiKie^ teacher .«,«'* 

The UTA's and the faculty tx^ reported improvement for stiKlents in all 
categories with the excei^cm oi attemiance. That any improvem^ in attendance 
was reported at all may be significant inasmi^h as tiie {^ceittage for improve- 
ment was substantially greater than die {^centage for ne^tive effects. Hie 
faculty perceived the UTA*s effect iq)oo tl^ stiKients in terms of the desire to 
ieom and ituerest in the si^je^ sutetontioliy greater than did the UTA*s. This 
may have l^e^ a more valid response ti^ tte UTA^s inasmuch as the faculty 
probably hod a b^er base of e?^rience with which to ccHnpare the UTA's effect 
than did the UTVs, 

AttitiKies Toward the Program, At the eiKl of the '73 foil semester, botii faculty 
aiKi UTA's were asked to respond to 39 questtons constructed to idstain evaluative 
reactions to five dimensions of the UTA ^i^ence: (1) uses of the UTA; (2) 
faculty atKl departmei^ admini^aticm <rf tte e^q^riences; (3) tte time required 
by the experience for both faculty aiki UTA; (4) certain conditlims which were in- 
^rumental to the pr<^am; ami (5) perctived out^nnes in three areas: (a) eff^ts 
on stud^ts, UTA's and faculty; C) ottiftKles; and (c) skills. 

S point rating scale was u^ for each qi^^(» ranging from extremely 
positive; to extremely negative. In general, b(^ facuUy aiKl UTA*s perceiv«l the 
use of die UTA similarly, (ki only one qu^tion ((^ncern for grater voice in 
decision making) did faculty and UTA's differ significantly. As migtK be e3q>^ed, 
the students felt more i^rongly that they ^uld have a greater voice in decision 
making than the faculty. Neither faculty nor UTA's felt the time and effort for 
the coordination and stsj^rvlsion of the UTA exj^rience was excessi^; however, 
the faculty ami UTA's disagreed on the appropriate amoimt of siq>ervision. The 
concern for autonomy versus ccnttrol was evident in the reasons to these ques- 
tions^. 

Neither the faculty nor the UTA's said the UTA's duties requiml too much 
time, i^r did ei^r group of re^ndents {relieve there was too much to do. In 
general, both groups felt the UTA's had not had a delirious effect upon infrac- 
tion and the faculty felt more strongly tlian tte UTA's that the program had im- 
proved inotru^on, evaluation, and pr^saratim. 

Both groi^as imiicated the esqserience significantly increased the UTA's 
desire to teach, witii the UTA's beii% more convinced on this point than die 
faculty. Both groups said the intere^ in discipline hod bem increased by the 
O rience and a senseAf Academic community for tte UTA's had b^ improved. 
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NcitlKr group icit the fxpcrioncc v/us frustrating, aithougii the fiiculty'« reaction 
wa« much sirungv-r lluii the U TA's. Teaching skills of the UTA's were perceived 
ua being significantly iniproveU, but there were mixed opinions on some specific 
dimensions of teaching, e.g.. neither group beUeved there was a clear-cut effect 
upon the UTA's aWIity to improve techniques for organizing ami searching for 
information. Perhaps Uie most significam ini|tact on the UTA was the recognition 
of personal weaknesses and strengths. 

Some of the J9 items from the fall semester questionnaire were revised 
and reorganized to produce a revised section on Attitudes Toward the Program 
in the spring '74 questiotmaire. The percentage of responses wnich were In agree- 
ment, disagreement or reflected no opinion for both UTA's ami faculty are ore- 
sented in Tablt; S. ^ f 




bi geiK'raU ixHh li TA's atui faculty rt'i^nscii wen? ccmiparabk' for the 
iwmh in thin ^^(cctiuiu Aiui, in >(i'iu*rai» Uh^ 'pruferml'* rating was selected by 
mo^ respoiKtents; for cxantplc% the majority of the rtfspomlems Imilcated the 
UTA*s opinions ami ideas were n;spe4^Jd ami ccmsldeniid by the faculty. 

Although there was substantial agreenieitt an^Hig the res|x>miettts, the 
in*A*s ami faculty were nxA in total agreement. Nor was there t<^i agreement 
between semesters. Hie items in this section were primarily concerned wteh 
0]dnions> and it must be assumed, as in the prei^ding secdon on ^fects. opinions 
were less observable and ther^re less easily valUiated than more overt aaa. 
This alme could account for j^nne of the dlffei^cesp Of significaiice to tt^ pro* 
gram ami its future were the disagreements t^ween groiqis regarding the exWat 
to which the abilities were used. Hie UTA*s were less omviiiced diey were 




to Utv lulK.«i liMii Wi rt' ihv fjcuUy. A similar quvstlon on thy fall qucstiofmalre 
rc8iulu%l in alinoht {H riivi d>;rivjncm bctwivn the faculty and the UTA*ii alttwugh 
Uic percentages of agix-cineiii fur tiuth groupn wvre tower. Af^rently it takes 
soitte time for the faculty to 4:learly umlerstami what imdergraduates can ami 
should do and it would j«i.-ein that the trend is for increased rather than for de- 
creased use in the figure • 

Thfj faculty and UTA's were not of one miml on the quality and vali^ of 
most of the experiences; however, on one it«n, there was almost c<»itplae 
agreement. Both UTA's ami faculty in twh semesters strongly emior^ the 
continuaUon and expaasion of the UTA program. 

Discussion and Summary. From the outS4^ ami throui^om the j^ar, answers 
to the questions posed in the iittrodui^wi have been a ma^r concern of the OGQce 
of Vu ergraduate Instructkm. Althou^ previous experirace at Illim>is ami 
elsewhere imiicoti^ a limited number of us^ergr^uates could be used success- 
fully as teaching assistants* U^re was no evidence that large numbers <tf under- 
graduates could be uwd effectively across the campus— e^cially in departments 
which had no previous expe]ien«^. 

Can large numbers of umieryraduate sftxients (UTA's) make a meanlmrful 
contrilMition to the ina^ructional process? The results of programs at tiStlami 
other institutions in which small nun^rs of umlergr^u^es were used as teadi- 
ing assistants under carefully controlled comUti<H^ clearly suf^xmed a pMitive 
respcMse. At the University of New Hampshire, esoremely precise ami com- 
prehensive procedures for seie^^on and training of umiergrmluate teaciiing assts- 
tants for large personalized instruction (Kl) courses in IntroAictory Psyctology 
were re^jrted. Comparable procedures were used at Colorado State University. 
In iMh programs, the undergraduates were refwrted to have contxllxited sub- 
stantially to the in^ructional program. 

Selection procedures in the Illinois State University program paralleled the 
procedures at the institutions cited; however, th«:e is smie doute that provisions 
for training were a)mj^able. The faailty at ISU were also 1^ certain although 
generally positive about the contributions of the UTA's to the instructlMal pro- 
gram. Selected example comments were: 

'1 feci the time I devoted to this project was more than I wvmld 
have spent with stixient help or clerical supervision. The special 
projects . . < carried out w«^re well <tone ami con^ilMtfed to the . . . 
program. I am satistitxi tliat my time «^mmitmeitt a)ntribitfed to the 
further developmem of this young man for a l^isiness responsibility 
which will inclittlc teaching, at l^st informally. I viewed tills project 
as an opportunity to servf , m^ as a way to reduce my own workload* 
ar.d that is tlw way it worked Oitf 

"My UTA's have been ti^m<Hch; better on the average than my 
assistants. I have i^r ccmfidence in the teaching aUlity of these 
UTA's." 

• . was disaf^inting in his inability (or unwiUingness) to 
follow simple, clearly ctefin^Hl instructions." 

"I couki not have had more com{»ent» personable, or effective 
UTA's than . . 

"I am m^ sure of some o( these answen. This has be^ a 
pleasant and helpful experience for me and I think ... has learned 
about the si^Ject matter field ami tte education process. This is my 
ftrst e?q^rience with a UTA ami I would mit want to be responsible 
fbr many at one time. I certainly think it is helftful to the insmictor 
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and Ufcyful fur !*tuilvnt« in gain f^cpi'riifnce and mature. A UTA wouM 
be licl|tful in a regular -Ni/.vtt cta^M (4il-S0) to Ituid discud^ioQh, help 
with pr««cfitarione ami svrvc as Uolwa with sscudimts." 

The di^partmei^ chaixpcrtM is were uoaiiimoi»ly Cavorablv loward the pro- 
grant. Selective commeatss from the department chairpersons iUuatroting this 
reaction were: 

"In nty opinion, the UTA program in one of the best among the 
innovative thii^ts which have been started at ISU in tiie past year, I 
am very siq^rtive of this progr^un ami believe that it stKHild be ex- 
pamied* only does this program provide some mucfa*nee(tel 
assistance for £acultyt imt more important* it provictes a uokiye and 
extremely valuable esq^^rience for the undergraduate stiKlent fortunate 
enough to be selected for the program. " 

. . , l/TA's have proven to be extremely valuable to the in- 
structiraai process in . . . This has been particularly trw for two 
reamns. First, . . . maintains a ^rgs nimiber ol large w^ras, 
some of which number i^p to S(K) ^tKtents aiul UTA's are indispensable 
to such classes as tutors, helpers, etc. Second, the quattttative 
sequraces in the . . . dq»rtm^ . . . are d the na^tre tfiat they 
r^ire tutoring ami pn^l^ ses^ons. UTA's ^ exactly what 
is needed here. In sum^ UTA's are essratial to chit program. ' 
The que^on to which this ext^Hied series of ^K^aticms and references are 
devc^ed is whether or not large numbers ctf UTA's can make meaningful contrilm- 
ti<Mis to the instructional process. Itie answer in a word is yes*-if appn^^ri^ 
si^rvision aiuI training is provided. Faculty seemed to be more s^isitlve to 
the pn^ems inherent in this arrangement tlian chairperscms, diusi rhey were 
less rathusia^c in their emtorsemess. Siqservlslim and training requires wb- 
stantial amounts of time and effort by faoilty if dooe well, ami sot all faculty 
members seem to be cimiplmly oNivinced tf^ expetttttwes are worth t^^e rewat^. 

Will aca^mic departments devise creative aid useful actlviaes for UTA's? 
To the extent that ctepartments had not used umjergraduatga in tM?priftl, direct ^ 
instructional, or liai^ roles in the {m^, tte acAvitles may be ^teHned as '^crea- 
tive/' Tyi^cal respMsibilitira for umlergr»li^ ncm-UTA studoit telp tr^Utim- 
ally have been grading, pr^iaratlm of materials, classroom assi^ance, and 
clerical d Jtles. 

Thei-e is little ctoutft ti^ mMt UTA activities were per^ved as useful. 
The selcctimi procedure aloi^ almost assured the higher quality ^isteits avail- 
able, thus, whatever a<^vtty was assisted w performed tyi^cally hmi a corrm- 
ixmding quality. Ctee faculty member's Mmmeitf illui^ated tills poim excell^y; 
"Hieir present has &>me to play a very major role in our . . « 
course. It is because (d their willingness that we are able to offer a 
major retestlng program in the skills of this couri^. H^ir ^tfmsiasm 
has been first rate, tiieir coc^^erattveness has be&i wlltout wantt aixl 
in general they were <me hell <d a\ct(d help to me. I felt that I could 
(tepend on thm--f^ nmd to look over their slK^ikiers. Peecttsack irom 
the students was tremencfous in reqsonse to the UTA*s.'* 
Clearly, some UTA's were emhuMd tiielr new roles as "macbers. " 
Bjf the same tok^^n, tl^ UTA's imiicated ti^ tasks were apprcpxiate^ and ttere was 
little "deiKi** time for them even if tl^ tasks were more or less rmitine. 
Some of the UTA's omments retevastt to this que^m were: 

''My responsii^des as a UTA, I believe, were simewfa^ <tiffereitf 
Q than usual. There was no formal le<»ure-clas8roi»n situation. During 



thv H«nc«tvr I workttl on a k-vcl equal to that o( the Instructor, which 
at itnicH cmiMil proitJctiiM as the stiKlents were not sure uf the extent 
of njy authority. I think it all worked well, however, and I am looWtig 
forwanl to continuing in ami with the program." 

"For mc, the UTA was a very worthwhile course. I was given 
tola' responsibility o( a few class periods. I helped with aU areas of 
teaching, the prep, clean-up, gradiug, etc. I feel Mr. ... gave 
me a well-roumled course of just what teaching is ami what it takes 
to be a teacher. " 

"I had two different assignments, one grading papers, one 
helping in a lab." 

". . . anybody can grade prepared quizzes and make sure 
iwbody rips the place off." 

•'or some of the UTA's, the fasks were novel ami therefore creative. For 
others. u.M tasks were more niumlane and more or less useful iMit wnild be a 
surprise in ..i effort this large if some of the time and talent of the UTA's weren't 
wastul. 

Does the U TA experience merit academic credit, financial compensation 
or some co mbtuaiion of both for the UTA experience? The dlvematce of oaini^ 
on tWs question was greater than for any other among departments, faculty, and 
UTA's. As might be e>q»c4ed, most of the UTA's wanted some comMnadon oi 
credit ami financial comptaisaatm, altlwugh for some, neither credit nor money 
was as important as transcript recognition. Faculty and departments, on the 
other hand, api^rently discriminirted b«we«i service to «her stidents and learn- 
ing experience for the UTA's- -service merits financial compensation (which all 
received), and learning merits credit. N ..eterai departments recognized both, 
others recognized only service. 

At Vanderbilt University, ^* where the distinction between service and 
learning was also recognized, credit only was awarded. &>th credit and financial 
c(Mnpensati(m were allows at Coloratto State University. 

The chairperson in one department at ISU in which credit was not awarded, 
commented on the values of service ami personal learning: 

"The faculty report that their (UTA's) work is fine ... The fact 
that one does learn more of the discipline as a course assistant and that 
they are abie to retain ami use or generalize more knowl«ige as the 
chance to e^qjlaln is provid«l justifies this type of assignm«jt. " 
Setectul comm«ints from the faculty were: 

"Tills UTA e;^rience has had a positive effect on . . . - -she is 
changing her major . . . and wishes to pursue a teaching car^r. In 
view of the large number of service courses in . . . , I am in favor of 
allowing talental, mature students to teach witii supervision. Considering 
the time spent in prqjaration and teaching, and the quality of instruc- 
tion, I lM!lieve the salary stould be increased." 

"... Is very reliable and if grades are to be given, ^e deserves 
an 'A'. She has definitely been able to make decisions." 
Selected student comments were: 

"The only thing I would change Is that I might get some tour 
credit for my UTA experience." 

"I feel that the responsibilities for UTA's should be more closely 
regulated from outside <rf the departments. For instance, I know the 
UTA's for the . . . department merely had six tours of office hours 
per week for which they received $450 per semester and only two stu- 



dcnte came to tlu ni all scincstiT. It sccmfei like a waste of money 
to inc. " 

"Per£K>naiIy, as a UTA« I (cvl that I wois cxploitedt that is* my 
worth as a UTA was vi'orth much more to the adminlstratioa than $450. 
I know it would cost a iot more than this to have another faculty mem- 
ber . r 

'It was a fantastic eduuitional e)qH.'rience. i learned much frcmi 
supervising professors wiio were very iieipfuJ with su^iestions and 
materials." 

''Remuneration is not e <^*miait but the work required of 
position is such that remuneration is certainly wanted. ' 

"My strong feelings are that the . . . UTA which I eiq^rienced 
^uld receive ac«Klemic credit (3 smicster tK>urs) in acklition to tte 
r^lary* I actually became so engrossed with my responsibility until 
I neglected portions of my personal academic work. A UTA who 
knows ttiat his performance will be evaluated in terms of credit will 
be inclined to perform iiaximally. " 

The issue is complex. C^e departmei^ conducted a seminar in teaching for 
which credit was a\/ardGd, and thm reimbursed the UTA*s for their service as 
tutors. . Another de{iartmettt required ackiitional hours of work as a condition for 
credit without a formal training arrangement. Otlicr departments^ in which 
credit was awarded^ a{^rently relied on more or less informal communic^ons 
between the faculty ami the UTA. UTA's think of the credit as a mc^vadonal de* 
vice, a screening system* deser- ^nl, ackiitional compensation, unnecessary and/or 
unfairly administered. For some faculty ami UTA's, the financial compensation 
was excessive, niggardly, adequate, and/or unnecessary. Some departments 
expressed a concern that the monies for the progrmn might have been at the ex- 
pense of their graduate assistant program, a fear that was not confitm^. The 
issues of departmental ai^onomy am: program flexibi.Uty were also at stake. 

If, in fact, the guidelines were abused by some d^)artrn€^ts ami faculty, 
it should be recognized the faculty received no personal benefits for their ackii- 
tional responsibilities. Hie reward system w asymm^iirical. Undergraduates 
received money, credit and improved skills from die exp«..rlence whereas the 
faculty were expected to provide training and su{^rvision, if credit was awarded, 
withotit compensation. 

Will faculty members and academic departme^:^ suy^rt continuation of 
the pnjgram? Although some faculty express^ reservations about the time and 
tfort required to supervise and train UTA's adequately, the answer to tills ques- 
tion was a resounding yes. Each semester, over 90 per cent of the faculty indi- 
cated the program steuld be coiuiuucd. 

Tlie following comment si^^ests the general tenor of the opinions expressed 
by tile department chairpersons. Some were more, ami ^me were less euphoric-- 
but all contained a similar sentiment. "The UTA program, in my opinion, is an 
unqu:?lified success in the . . . defxartntent. ! believe most faculty in our deport- 
ment agree with me that die program nu only t^-nefitted the UTA's in their educa- 
tion, but also the i^udents die UTA's serve." 

Will student UTA's find the program personally rewai>-ding? Many studeitts 
laud;xi the program with unqualified praise; some were more reserved, even 
critical: and some made suggestions for improvement. The forms of reward 
were equally varied. Some saw the UTA ejq)erience in terms of entree to graduate 
assistontships at ISU and elsewhere; some a{^rcciated more the difficult tasks of - 
f««iw-hing: b'onie were able to know the faculty better; some acknowledge an improve- 
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nuw in iiitvrjXTsiHul .irul Uiiilcrship xkillftj; Homv appreciated the money; and some 
were di:«ap})otuted. 

The high percentages ut rated ittipravenient in the Effects section of the 
questionnaire attested to the value of the program. TTic comments selected for 
in.'luslon here were equally convincing. 

•'I found the experience to l>e invaluable for high schocd teaching. " 
... I feel I tUive {Kisitiveiy gained m .Nome important areas. 
Perfiaiw the biggest and most helpful result was the chance to get btAim! 
the scenes a little in the University. This lias reinforced my desire to 
furth'^r my education." 

1 tlwroughly enjoyed the UTA experience. I enjoyed tiie sti^eitts 
and my association with them/' 

"This program has been the ix;sr and most profitable learning 
experience on campus here. The reason for that has lH?en tim I was 
able to use imm^iiately the theory I leamcxJ in class. I have te?en 
very grateful for the opportunity to be in the program and feel it has 
put me at a great advantage e?q>erience-wise." 

*1 don't like ttie faculty Vm assisting at all. He's too picky/* 
"A great e^xience, very valuable. " 
Is an undergraduate teadiing assistant program a workable idea? Overallp 
the program seemed to work well. TTiere are sttll some deficiencies ami areas 
of needed improvement which may be importaitt to the future of the program. 
Perhaps the most significant problem area is the relatively low level of super- 
vision and training. It may be that a minimum numter of UTA's are requir«i 
per department or course in order that students will receive adequate training 
and faculty members may receive adequate compensation for their efforts. The 
strengths of the program seem to lie in the flexibility, autoiwmy. individualiza- 
tion and quality of the undergraduates. As long as the program is able to attract 
superior under graduate.s, it is likely that the program will continue to work. 
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Systematic Student IniMit Into Evaluation Of An Educatkmai Innovation 
Program 

RonaM S. Hatinskt and Tse Kia Tcheng 

INTRCX)UCT10N, The onguing purpose of this projca is to develop a IwgituvU- 
nal data base which would provide for systematic student inpt^ into the curricular 
planning and cvaiuatton liuictlun^ of the University, An inmiedlate need for the 
data basv was brought about by the liuplenientation of a pr(^rani of educational 
and instructional Innovation. Under that program, 35 prok'cts were funded ami 
each was separately evaluated. These projects involved most of the departments 
of the University and included as a major thrust either developniem# implementa- 
tion* or evaluation type activities. (For example, one project restructure three 
courses into a single competency -based cc^rse; another project used prolessicmai 
actors to present live dramatizations in regular classes; a third er>jaged in an ex- 
tensive evaluation of the department's princi{^l general education course.) In 
addition, 30 instructors received small grants to develop innov^ive instructional 
practices. Totally, 20 percent of the faculty were engaged in activiti^ designed 
to improve the quality of instructiim. Fiiunclal support exceeded one -half miL'i(m 
dollars. The objectives, activities, and evaluation of these proje^s are descnbea 
in more detail elsewhere. 

In acMitlon to any successes enjoyed by the individual projects, one mtg^t 
also expect a type of npple effect. Project faculty tau^t additlcmal courses ami 
the possibility of carryover exisu d. Project ideas provided examples for (^ers 
to emulate. But prcdiably most important, the formalized innovaticm program 
provided an explicit commitment to improving the q*jality of instruction aiKl legiti- 
mized such endeavors as appropriate for professional activities. Thub, what 
appeared necessary was the development of a strategy which might get at the over- 
all impact of the program. 

PRCKIEDURE. Baseline data was gathered in March* 1973. Four forms of a 
modularized questionnaire were develop<^ from measures in the Hi^er Education 
Measurement and Evaluation Kit prepared by the staff of the Higher Education 
Evaluation Program under the directorship of C. Rolxjn Pace. Information of the 
following types was elicited: (1) overall satisfaction with the instrtictlonal pro* 
gram; (2) general satisfaction with varicKis instructional formats; <3) ex]^cted and 
actual progress toward the attainment of brc^ educational objectives axkd benefits 
classified into vocational, general education, critical thinking and human rela- 
tions categories; (4) activities and interest in the general culture; (5) sttxlent 
characteristics. Two hundr^ thirty -two items were divide into subgroups and 
these were distributed among the four questionnaires so that no form would take 
longer than 15 minutes to complete. « All undergraduate classes meeting at 
^iQO A.M. on a Wednesday were included in the survey. Questionnaires were 
completed anonymously during the class period. To increase the likelihood of 
representativenesst the four forms were iiUermingled sequentially when they 
were packaged for distrit^ition. Some 4,(KX) responses were ^thered for an' 80% 
return. The nonrespondents were students who were al^ent or who were in 
classes where the instructor declined to take part. Neither source of bias was 
c<msidered serious. Fn particular, it appeared that the subgroup of stud^ts who 
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mias a proportion of tlu ir cU^svs wcrv actually rt-pruscntcU tfince some of the 
MtuUcnts attending, tdc ^jH} A.M. class would likely miss classes at other times 
during th« day. 

The original survey with two modincations was replicated in mid -February, 
l«)74. (The difference in time of year was due to a cliange in the school calendar.) 
The two modifications includetl ehminatinK "omc subgroups of items and distribu- 
ting the remaining ones amuug tliree loriiis ul Uie que.sUunuaire and administering 
the questionnaire to 10:(K) A.M. classes. Some4.o<)() respon«es were recelvtjd 
for an approximate return of 75'^. 

RESULTS. Overall Satisfaction. It students feel t;iat wiiat they are doing is 
wurthwfuie and view the University favorably, ihey are more likely to be pro- 
ductive and to take advantage of the many opportunities available to them. Table 
I summarizes the results of several attempts to determine globally student 
feelings regarding Uie University and the quality of education they are receiving. 
Class means were weighted according to the proportion of students in each dass 
based on actual headcount. The proportions changed from '73 to '74 but in each 
cast were in the neighborhood of .25. To produce a measure for comparison 
purposes whuh is indepemi-nt of the changing pattern of earollmtmt, the class 
means were also weighted equally to arrive at a composite value for the four 
classes. 

In general, the results show a movement t«. greater satisfaction with the 
University, although the movement is small. As to be expected, the large sam- 
ple sizes allow for smaU observed differences to be staUstically significant. As 
yet. we do not have sufficient experience with these measures to make judgments 
of practical significance. Tliere are two other observations based on these tables 
which you may have noted: first, the results are most fav< rable for the senior 
class, and secondly, the metliod of weighting did not make any material difference 
in the results. 

Informational Format. Studeitts were asked to check which types of instructional 
formats they had experienced at ISU and their overall degree of satisfaction with 
such experience (Scale: I = Highly Dissatisfied to 5 = Highly Satisfied). In 
Table 2, two types of data are reported for both 1973 aiKi 1974. First, the per- 
centage of students who indicated they had experienced an instructional format at 
least once at the University is shown. Secondly, of those who had experienced 
the particular format, the mean "satisfaction" r&tings are reported. 
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Tabk* 1. GcniTiil Satisfaction ot Students With tfic University. 



BEST copy MUitmr 





Item 


Class 


t->73 
Mean 


1974 
Mean 


Significance 


I. 


Overall ijuuUty oi inhtruction 


Fr 


2.15 


2.17 


n.s. 




(Scale: 1 ' Excellcntf 


Soph 


2.21 


2.21 


n.s. 




2 £ G<Mvi i - J'AXT 4 = Poor) 


Ir 


2.20 


2. 10 


n«s. 






Sr 


2.25 


2,17* 


p< .05 


- 


Wt!iirhted Mean /Head count) 




2.21 


2.18* 


p< .05 




Weight^ Mean (Weight » .23) 




2.21 


2.18* 


p< .10 


2. 


Relevance of Educational 


Fr 


2.14 


2.14 


n.s. 




Experiences 


Soph 


2.20 


2. IS 


n.s. 




\pcaie< i -* i/euiuceiy ieB» 


Ir 
J* 






n . in 




2 ^ Generally Yes. 3 = Generally 


Sr 


2.18 


2.08* 


p< ♦01 




No, 4 - Definitely No) 












WciffMted Mean (Hcadcount) 




2.16 


2,10* 


p< .(X)! 




Weighttxi Mvan (Weight » .25) 




2.16 


2.10* 


p< .001 


1 




Fr 


2.6S* 


2.76 


D< -05 




Individual (Scale: 1 = 


Soph 


2.80 


2.84 


n.s. 




Definitely YeSp 2 - Generally YeSf 


Jr 


2.78 


2.76 


n.s. 




3 = Generally No, 4 ^ Definitely 


Sr 


2.85 


2.76* 


P< .05 




tio) 












Weighted Mean (Headc<Hmt) 




2.78 


2.78 


n.s« 




Weighted Mean (Weight = .25) 




2.78 


2.78 


n.s. 



* Indicates mo -e favorable response when difference is significant. 
Approximate sample sizes for each question: 1973 1974 

Fr N»1160 N-827 
Soph N = 955 N = 970 
Jr N » 980 N = 1450 
Sr N = 720 N = 1140 
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Tabic 2. StiAk'nt E\p«. riciuc aiid Sotislaction with Various 
liUitrucQuttui i'oniiatM 

BEST COPY AVAIUIBLE 



Instructional I'orniat 



Vu of Ssadvnts 
Expcrifncing 
Inscr. Format^ 



Mean 

Satisfactiun 



Ratin 



Sig. 



1*^73 



1V74 



1973 



iL 



1974 



Large Lix-turc Class 


99 


98 


2.80 


2.94* 


P< .001 


Small CUsti with Infractor 


- 












97 


95 


3.91 


3.96 


n.s. 


ImUviduai Res^tfarch as 












Part of Oourstcwork 


89 


90 


3.53 


3.57 


n.s. 


GrOUD P!'Oi4fi!t»8 as Pif-t- 










of Courscwork 




Q 1 
Oi 


t AO 

3.08 


3.20* 


p< .01 


Lecture CLi»^ witti Schc'U* 










ulcd Ol5cu^2$ion Sc^rtions 


81 






3.33* 


P< .001 


A Laix3rator>' O^ursc 


75 






3.45* 


p< .001 


Stmlcnt-Lcxi Dis;cusifion 










Croups 


74 


71 






P < •Vd 


Teoni Teaching 


70 


65 


J 40* 


J. ^o 


P < •111 


Croup Research as Part 












of Coursework 


67 


67 


3.UJ 


3.1i» 


P< *05 


Videotaped Lectures 


51 


48 


2.32 


2.55* 


p< .001 


Courses Involving Com - 












munity Experience 


38 


36 


3.49 


3.68* 


p< .01 


Self -Instructional Packages 










in Learning Laboratories 


33 


34 


2.79 


2.86 


n.s 


Independent .Study 


30 


3i 


3.39 


3.49 


n.s. 


Part or All oi Coursework 










Cotulucted Off Campus 


26 


32 


3.28 


3.42* 


p < .05 


Residence Hall courses 


19 


18 


2.94 


3.13* 


P < .05 



— .w. u-ivaj. ^MUMacaon raangs were compl 

only by tiwse students who experienced the format at the University. 

*Scale: l=Highly Dissatisfied, 2=Dissatisfied, 3-Neutral, 4=6atlsfled, 
5«4iighly Satisfied. * Indicates higher mean latisfactirai rating. 

NOTE: Class means were weighted equaUy to arrive at the overaU mean. 
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Wv make ihc foliowhi^ ai>hc*rvali(Kii$: 



1. Hic motst widely cxpcricnccil itt.structioital iurtnat^ ^erc the large lecture 
type cla»5 and the small class wUit instructor -led discussions. 

2. The perceuta^^e of students experiencing^ a particular format did not change 
to any large extent from W7,} to 1974 wiUi Uie exce(Xioa tliat there were 
lO;;^ fewer students who lud experienced a laixiratory ccmrse in 1974. 

3. The small class with instructor-led discu&sions received the hi^^st satis* 
facti(»i rating on both years; the difference between the two years was not 
statistically signiiicant. 

4. (X the IS instructional formats* 10 received .^significantly higher satisfaction 
ratings in 1974. 

The development of mediated instructiooal materials and their implementa* 
tion received heavy emphasis in the innovacK^ program. Because the develc^- 
mental effort required is extensive, it may be too early yet to assess the impact. 
However, the results provide some useful iosig^ for future direction. First of 
all, the significant increase in mean satisfaction rating for videc^pe lecttues is 
promising. Less encouraging is the fact tiiat a similar result did n<x. occur for 
self -instructional packages in which mediated materials are a key ingredient. 
SeciMuUy, the relatively low satisfaction ratings for the videc^ape leisure and 
self instructional formats iruiicate that the mere production of such mediated 
materials will not guarantee acceptance by the students, k seems clear that any 
movement in the direction of technology shouki be carefully plann^ and coordi- 
nated, adequately fun.ied and fully evaluated. What may appear lo be obvious is 
too often lacking in practice. 

Community -based experiraces and large tenure classes also received con- 
siderable attention among the projects funded and the evidence is favorable: botii 
showed significant increases in student satisfacti(m. Further, community -based 
experiences were weU- received by the sti^ients as suggested by the rel^vely 
high mean satisfaction rating. However, with 'arge lecture classes it is a 
different matter. The relatively low mean rating very likely indicates sttKient 
tolerance of such classes in general, aiKl the question then becomes wfa^her or 
not quality education can occur uiuler such circumstances. While the preseitt 
data does not provide an answer^ it ck>es serve to highlight the question. 

Educational Baief its . Hiere were 2S statements^ concerned with educational 
objectives/benefits associated with college. StiKi^ts were asked to respond to 
these statemeius in terms of th^r "actual" and "preferred" progress toward 
attainment on a scale which ranged from 1 (Uttle or ^fone) to 5 (Very Much). 
' A ptiorh;y Ustiii^for each class was derived by rsn king; 'these statements on the 
basis of the mean "preferred progress" rating. In ackUtion, these statements 
were also ranKed on the basis of the mean "actual progress" rating. The dif ^ 
fer^ice b^een the two means for each statement can be viewed as a measure (d 
discrepancy for that particular ohjeetive/i^efit. Edited versions of these state- 
ments a{^>ear in Table 4. 
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The niagiiltiKlc of tiu- rank-onli-r correlations (Tubk- .1) imlicatcii that fw 
Urge cluiiges in raiik« tKi tirnti in the m74 «urvey for Uie Preferred and Actual 
proKresM dimensions. Hie somewhat lower correlation between the Junior class 
Discrepancy rankings for the two years was due primarily to the relatively 
smaller discrej^ncies for certain of tite human relations bimcfitii in 1974. The 
correlations between the Actu4l_and Preferred raUngs show that in general stu- 
dents tend to perceive themselves as making relatively more progress in those 
areas which are viewed as more important to them. 

Table nk-arder Correlations of Mean Ratings for tJie 25 Statements of 

H Educational Benefits by Class 



Preferred progress ratings: 1973 vs. 1974 
Actual prchiress ratinas: 1973 vs. 1974 
Discrepancy ratings: 1973 vs. 1974 

1973: Preferred vs. Actual ratings 
1974; Preferred vs. Actual ratings 



NOTE: For n ^ 25. p < .01 for ri .51 (two-tailed test) 

The mean of the rank -order correlations among the four classes for the 
Preferred^ Actual and Discrepancy rankings were .89, ,93 and .88. Because of 
this the means for each class were weighted equally to arrive at an overall mean 
for each of the three dimensions for both 1973 and 1974. Tlje ranks of these 
means are reported in Table 4. 



Fr. 


Soph. 


Jr. 


Sr. 


.91 


.91 


.97 


.90 


.96 


.98 


.91 


.95 


.92 


.94 


.76 


.88 


.61 


.51 


.66 


.67 


.72 


.62 


.71 


.71 
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Tabic 4. Ranks of KihuaiMMuil tkuvfit SiuUiiuMUji for Prcfcrrt'd Progres5« 
Actual PtoMfv^^ **t»** Dthcrcpancy 



Prt*fcrrcii Progrcst< Actual Protfrtis« Di«. repaocy 
Sutcmcnt« by CatCi,%jry 1*^7J 1^74 197.4 1974 1973 1974 

Raiik Rank Roiik Rank Rank Rank 



Himian Relations 

Development ot' an identity 1 

Social development 2 

Personal devciopnient 4 

Tolerance of others 3 
Develo{mient of a personal 

l^ilosophy 17 

Vocational 

Back^uml for further 

education 7 
Vocational training; 9 
Discovery of vocational 
interests 15 

Critical Thinking- -to develop 

Open-mindedness 5 

InU'Uectual curiosity t 
Ability to select appropriate 

information 8 

Int lle*'tual tonesty 13 

Desire for order 16 
Ability to recognize 

assumptions 20 

Aiiility to d^ne problems 14 

General Education 

Current issues & prcMems 

in society 10 
Develop intere^s in new 

fields 12 
Terminology & facts in 

'artous fields 1 i 

Awarenes^i of different 

cultures 18 * 

Effective communication 19 
Appreciation of moral & 

ethical standards 21 
Quantitative thinking 22 
Broadened literary api>re- 

ci^on 23 
Aesti.'^c sensitivity 24 

ERIC 



1 


8 


6 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


17 


17 


•1 
«1 




1 




20 


4 


1 


i 


23 


23 


10 


15 


14 


13 


14 


b 


10 


11 


9 


8 




25 


25 


i 


1 


19 


21 


21 


4 


6 


S 


3 


4 


20 


19 


7 


9 


9 


10 


11 


6 


13 


13 


8 


9 


11 


l4 


l4 






15 


14 


15 


14 


13 




iU 


lo 


1 1 


lU 


14 


18 


18 


. '■ JA'. 


5 












U 


19 


20 


2 


4 


12 


7 


"7 


15 


18 


10 


6 


8 


19 


15 


^0 


5 


5 


24 


25 


17 


22 


22 


5 


2 


21 


11 


10 


25 


24 


22 


24 


23 


6 


7 


23 


17 


17 


21 


21 


24 


16 


19 


22 


22 



94 

86 



UniicrMamlnig the 'uimrc* 

of science 2.S 25 2J 24 18 lo 



NOTE: Mt-aiu* ranked according to numerical value from Hi^^l to Low=25, 
There are ^i-verai cl»ervations which i;an be mode from the table. 

1. Tfie Human Relations type benefu$< such as development of an idenUtyt 
social development. pers<mai development aiuJ luleraiice of otliers ranked 
higticHt in priority. Certain bimefit« of a Kimcral college education well 
accepted by faculty, siuch as, deveic^eiu of quantitative thinking sKills, 
broadened literary appreciation* aesthetic sensitivity^ and understanding 
the nature of science, rankeil lowest in prionty. 

2. Perceived actual progress was greatest ior the following; tolerance of 
others, social deveiopmem, personal i'evelopment, <HH;n -mindedness and 
awareness of different cultures. Perci.ived actual progress was lea^ for 
Uie following: vocational training, undc-sunding the nature of science, 
quanataUvc thinking, effective communlcaiion and discovery of vocational 
interests. 

i. Among the largest discrepancies m?re included the foUowing: vocational 
training, develofmient of an identity, current issues and problems In 
society, and effecUve comniunic^ion. (To place the magnitiKle of these 
discrepancies in perspective, the largest value was 1.33 for ''vocati<»ial 
training * while the smallest was .59 for "awart?ne»si of different cuteures.** 
Acrows all c^jectives, the marked tendency is for i^mlents to rate 'pre- 
ferred progress'* higher than "actual progress/*) 

It is possible for gains to occur and have the ranks remain relatively stable. 
Thus, It might be well to consider the differences in m^n ratings between the two 
surveys. Based on equal weighting of class means to arrive at an c^erall mean, 
significant increases (P< .05) were (Served in Actual progress on the following: 
(a) Personal devel<H)ment -increase from 3.32 to 3.39, <b) Developnem of an 
idenUty-increase from 3.15 to 3.24, (c) Quantitative thinking -incrtase from 2.72 
to 2.iil. There were no significant decreases nor were any of the differences be- 
tween the mean discrepancies significant. 

When the differences in mean discrepancies were tested by clas*, four were 
significantly lowered (p < .05). However, when you consider 1(KJ tests were run, 
little, if any, importance can be attached to these. By ciass, there vere 27 dif- 
ferences in "Actual progress" means whieh were significant (p < Ten of 
these indicated greater progress in the 73 survey and they occurrul in total tor 
the freshman class. The remaining 17 of the significant differences indicated 
greater progress in the 174 survey and wsi: associaanl primarily with the Junior 
and senior classes. The majority were in the general education and human rela* 
tlOTs area. By the nature of the project fa«ied, it would bu difficult to tf-ttribute 
the gains in the human relations category to the formalized pn^ram es^iecially 
since there is a currently strong movement for establishing local chaj^ers of 
national social fraternities ami sororities. 
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KST W1 AVAiUBLE 

Our ('xpi-ruMiCif in (k*atinM with faculty mcmbc-rtf regarding evaluation of 
their particular projivtN ik'ttiuiihtrateil to uh the difficulty in diskrus&iing inatruc- 
tionol <^jevtivea. Inevitably siudi aitein(H2i would lui^e into diacuaaions of 
procefii^, that ia, tnatructional format. It ia our conjecture at titi» point that the 
gai oa exhii^ced in i^ulent s^atiaf action with i.iatructiiMial format reflect thia em- 
I^a2«i» aful the lack of similar type gatm^ regarding "Actual prc^reaa" or decreaa* 
inK the discrepancy vaiuea reflects Uie lack of iMtiplianiH iHi iiibtria;tional olijc%:- 
tives. 

Student Characterigticii. Thv nature ami quality of learning a atialent engages in 
is reflected to large e^o^ent by behavior during it%:Uires and periods ol sttKly« The 
results in Table S imlicate that studt^ took mxes during lectures primarily for 
tests as ot^sed to taking notes for their own intere^. Honker* from '73 to 
'74 there were significaitt differences in the directicm of higher quality leamiiig 
behaviors. Again« to put the mean values in perspe^ve, in 1974, 73% of the 
studei^ indicated that "very Ir^uently" they took nttes primarily for tests 
o{HX)sed to 2t% who indicated that "very frequently" they took su^es primarily for 
their own interests. Regarding periods of study* there were no differences in 
behavior indicated between '73 and *74 with the exct^cm that indents api^ared 
to speiui more time thinking aboitf appUcatims of what th^ were stiKtying. 

Table 5. Stialent Behavior During Lecture Classes and Study ^riods 



1973 Mean 1974 Mean Significance 
(N«950) (N'^afiSO) 



During Lectures r 
TakeiK>tes primarily for tests 
Take m^es primarily for personal 
interests 

Relate what instructor says to 
(^iier things 

During Stiaiy Periods: 
Read assignments* without under - 

stamling them 
Memorize facts 
Relate conceits to personal 

experioice 

lliink about applicaticms of the 
material 



2.68 2.58* p < .001 

1.96 2.05* p< .001 

2.21 2.26* ^ p<,05 

1.58 1.56 n.s. 

2.11 2.09 n*s. 

2.16 2.20 n.s. 

2.12 2.22* P<.001 



^Scale: 1 = Sclctom or Never; 2 = Often; 3 = Very Fr^juci^y 
^Indicates more favorable value 




KST COPY AVAILABLE 

TIu- t suni lo whuh iiKtiviUu4l» engage- iit wt-rtain ktiiUi< of activitfct* iti a 
rffU-itiua of liuir iiilcu sLs atKf atmiulcti. Kight brief activity ncaWts rclattxl lo 
bjroaU ncticral whiwation ohJc•cttVi•^ were- sfUvtcd from the KIP* for iiulusiou in 
tlttf Murvty. Tlifsw scales sampled behaviors whlclj rangi- from coininonplaco 
activities to those which requir .- more effort and tiius imply a more intensive 
level of involvcnuitt. On each scale sttidents were asked to check those activities 
lliey lud eiigat-eii in during the ^wst year. Hte score lor a given f .ale vas Uie 
number of items checked. The results are presented in Table o. One parUcular 
application of these scales which is appealing is tlieir use as a pie - and post- 
mc4»ure in the i-valuation of individual projects or courses, nie availability of 
campus -wide norms for appropriate identifiable subgroups could serve as a par- 
tial solution to the problem of setting sumlards in tiw formation of goals. Such 
norms might be viewed as minimal standards. 

Table o. Activities and Interest in the General Culture* 



Number I97i j974 Sjg, 

Of Items N Mean N Mean 



Art 


7 


709 


2.98 


7i2 


2.96 




n. 


s. 


Music 




9.il 


O.l^ 


830 


6.02 




n. 


8, 


Literature 


» 


NS2 


3.84 


773 


3.7b 




n. 


S 


Community Affairs 


7 


842 


2..J2 


721 


2.30 




n. 


S 


Drama 


7 


9U2 




819 


4.02* 


P 


< 


.10 


International 6l Intercultural 
















Affairs 


8 


sm 


3. 17" 


721 


2.95 


P 


< 


.01 


Science 


10 


788 


3.18* 


077 


2.98 


P 


< 


.05 


National and State Politics 


10 


814 


3.S7 


774 


4.01* 


P 




.001 



'Indicates more favorable value 



For jitudents to be deeply involved in acittlemic work and to become Indepen- 
dent learners in considered by many faculty to In; the esj^ence of a college educa- 
tion. In a speculative vein, two related scales from the KIT were included. The 
first, titled Style of Lcarnini>;-Academic, ih described as measuring "the style 
of one**? effort in relation to the acquisition of knowledge and unde rstandinj? from 
courses and readings, such as participation in class discussions, talking with 
professors, dev««ing concemrated fK*riods of time to academic work and reading 
related but unassigned work/* Based on equally weighted class means, the level 
of participation in academic life had increased significantly (p < .(Wl) among the 
undergraduates. Tne second scale, titled Intellectual Orientation, purports to 
measure the dis^KJsItion of an individual toward the creation, develofmic^t and 
application new id\jas dinlnhe preference fur Indepemien; iJtoiiglit. la dtis case • 
neither the difference between the weighted means nor Uiose between tile class 
means for the two surveys were significant. 




SUMM.\RY« ik'ncraliy, the concern oi iii^titutiunai n-Mcarch has leak with the 
«.*cuiiosnic am! ad^^nl^trativv as^vvts 4)i Uic UiiivwrMty. Wc arc aUvocatiiig liic 
syHUMtutic stuiiy ut {he vxhualumal t ttVcih oi inUTVcntion activitii^ as an equally 
iniptirtant icscarcti fusictiun. /UidttsuiUilly* it is» our coittcuuun Uiat the procedure 
we have employiil is viable during this period of tight budgi.*ts. 

While die results to date are encouraging, we arc very much aware of the 
pitiaits m attctnpting to attribute Uie positive gains directly to the formalized pro- 
gram in innovaticm. While s^ti^es of this type are not rigorous in the experimen- 
tal sense aiKl quite susceptible to cniicism, tliey are necessary aiul valuable. To 
be sure, there are difficult technical problems. For example, how valid is the 
notion of perceived actual progress as a proxy m^surc for the more dire«^ 
assessment of the otttcomes of higher education? No less important is the prcb- 
leni of faculty acceptance. In the original evaluations ot the projects it was vir- 
tually impossible to have faculty talk in terms of »tiKient outomies. Hie ^em- 
ingly unfamillarity with the notion alcmg with a distrust ol bdiavioral measure- 
ment techniques were major contributing factors. To effe^lvely deal with such 
pri^Iems and to bring about the necessary meihodolc^cai refinements, grater 
experience with longitiKiinal data of the type presrated here, along with the sub- 
sequent dissemination and discussion of its implications, is needed. 



^See Innovation at Illinois State University^ ERIC Number: KX) 82694. 
(A limited numlM^ copies are available from the fir^ author. ) 

2^ 

The statemei^ were assemlsled from a variety ol ^xirces; however, the 
major source was the Hi^r Educaticm Measuremeta and Evaluation Kit devel- 
<H>ed ualer die dlret^rship of C. Roiiert l^ace at UCLA, Center for the Study of 
Evaluation. 

refers to the Higher Education Meaaurement and EvaluaticM Kit. 



NOTES: 
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ILUNOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 

Ofhcc oi' the iX'an oi Uitiicrgrjduali.* inhtrUirUoit 



TO: UNIVERSITY FACULTY 
FROM: STAN RIVES 'V?^ 

RE: INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM <IDP) 



APPUCATIQN PROCEDiyES 

The Infi^rucdonai Development ProKrans will a^^oin provide iisnited fluids 
during; the 1974-75 ac^Klemic year (or individual (acuity pro^*ct8 detsigned to im- 
prove intftrucUon. Faculty memtK^rts are invited to Hubmit applicatiotus, using the 
attached form, any time prior to IX'cember !• 1974. The pn^XM»ed project a^uld 
be pretfentifd as concisely and clearly as possible within tiie structure of the appli- 
cation format. Eadi application will Ik* evaluated by a faculty -stwlent committee 
as soon as pracUcabic after submission. Decisiot« will be announced immi^liatcly 
thereafter. Applicants may wish to consult examples of projcct& completed by 
(Hhcr (acuity published m: Irmovatioas at Illinois State Uaivernity and In^ructiooal 
Development at Illinois State University , 

BUDGET UMITATIONS 

BiKlget r4*quest lines must be specified according to Bud|;t?t Office instructions, 
which are available in department offices. Line items beyond those iiKlicated on 
the form, e.g., faculty released time or salaries and equipment « are no^ available 
ir* this program. In additim, the program is designed to provide funds for: 
(i.^ research projects (University Researdi Grants are administered through the 
Office of the Graduate School); (2) travel funds tor attemiance ai rv^ular professic^* 
al meetings or conferences: (3) travel funds for sti^ent transportation; or (4) 
speakers. All allowable expenditures must conform strictly to the State Purchasing 
Regulations. 

EVALUATION CRITERIA 

Among the criteria which will be given major consideration by the IDP Q>m- 
mittee axe projects which: 

- -affect sizeable numbers of stiMtetus in basic University in^n^ticmal programs 

(e.g.. University SoKlies, professional education courses, basic courses for 
majors); 

— develq? or refine more flexible means for learning which will be better adaf^ed 
to individual capacities and needs of students; 

- -are well designed to improve in^riK:tion; 

--fit the Academic Plan, 1974-79, of the University; 
--employ fumls in a reasoi^ble and economical manner; 

*->have the potential for increasing the number of instructional options available to 
students; 

•-have the potential to affect the pennanent program; 
--represent "new" activities; 

•-show clear evidence of deparvmentai support now ar^i in thuiucarr^ if necessary; 
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. n.Av .u.h.w.- ih.it ^ifppUi:u ,f.,f support ^.r.u. . iH.u ..N>cimi. ,i luv.kti: 
xiMiuf .III .H.nl.jiiu n Hotn\t*»oi l iuvi rsiu. 
--arc kMilv ' tHAiiihi :lh»M utivuu.s wnun .ir^' .i>snituxl to Ik* part ot nomul 

- cannoi ik' rxiH'.u^l tn In- Mipi».irlvi{ out ot u u»iKir iK'iMrtnu-ntal tmi\>\ 

i a.iiliy .iu iniu-r.s Iuiviuk approved pro^c.-is wtH Ik a.>k.if to siamm a rciv,rt of tnctr 



Attachnunt: Appluatiiia Vurn\ 



ILUNOIS SI ATE UNIVERSITY 

Oiticc of the Dean ul Ujidcrgraduatc IiiiitrucGon 

Date 



Apptuation tor instructional Dt vctopmcnt Program Grant 

Not*-; I. Siibntit oiw (1) copy ol this application signt-d by thv Chairperson of ihv 
Utpartiiu-ni ami tiw CoUvfju CK-an to the Offict- at Undergraduate Instruc- 
tion. J.»8 Hnvey, any time prior to December i, 1974. 

2. Attachments must Ik- limited to two single -spaced, typewritten 
K-1/2 X n pa«i.-b. 



DtTsartment: 



PROJECT DESCRIPTION 
a. Title: 



b. Purpose (UK) words or less): 



c. Procedures 
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KST OtN^ /Rf/UUBLE 



Imptiwatiunh for ll1^tr^^tiollal Dc'vclopiiient: 



Specific {HirposiKs) for 
Amount Requested funds rccmc?stiai: 



$ 



Contractual Si.'rviccs 

Travel —^^^^.^^ 

ComriKKliti^s 

Printing — 

Computer Services 

g. Estimated annual continuation costs from regular uef^irtme^al 
biKlg^ fujKto in sid^equent years: $ 

h« Chairperson's Commeitts: 



Chairperson's Sijgiaturc: Dat^^ 
Dean's Signature: 
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Appendix C 



iLUNKiLs sTA ri: UMVKRS! rv 



1X>: UNIVER^ilTY rACULI Y 
FROM: STAN KlV i^S 



\V\' are' )iUM>i%i C(i .tnmuuuc tiic uvastolniity ut' a hiiiiU'd nuinixr ul Summer Instruct 
tiiiiul 13k lupuicni grants u>r ilu- Sumnu r oi W74. SfwificuIIy, Uie Suiumwr IDP 
gi'aia» will provide one luuniii'?^ eiupiiiynieiU lor tJwtiUy members witlt ap})rovc%l 
pr^jevt»» during; tlt«' tk riiHl May 1^ to June M). lutex ehtevi UkUlty may apply by *sub* 
micting a conipieUil apptuatioi: Unm to the Office of Under>;raUuiitte Instrucdon by 
February 1, 

Tlie (MirpoHe (if the program is to provide faculty a bloc of time for concentrated 
effort on utignificant projects which are intended to improve the instructional pro* 
groin of the University. Projects may be proposed by cither individiml or groups 
of faculty members* Proposais are encouraged iRit not restricted to projects for 
the develo|Mnent of interdisciplinary University SttMlles courses, community-aased 
education incliKhng internships and residemial programming. Ail proposals will 
be evaluated on their merits by the Instructional IX^velopment Committee, 

Among the criteria which will be given ma^r considerad<Hi by the IDP Committee 
are projects which: 

affect sizeable numbers of snxients in basic Lftilversity instructional pn^ams, 
(e.g.p University Studiesp professional education programs, basic courses 
for majors); 

reflect an attempt to continue the devel<qsment oi projects already in progress; 
show a knowledge of instructional devek^mrat naticmally and an awareness 

how interdisciplinary dimensions coukl lOili^; 
have the potential for increasing tl^ numi^r in^nicUonal <^ons availat>le 

to students; 

have the p<%ent3al for increasing cooperation ami communication am«ig 
faculty; ami 

have the pc^ential to affect significantly the permanem program. 

A copy of the proposal form is attached and faculty are invited to submit af^lica- 
tions any time prior to February U Anm>tMicement of awards will be made on or 
about March 1 , 



SR/rb 
Attachment 
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ILUNOIS STATE IJMVF. RSITY 



1. 



Appluatiou lor Suinnici ltust nu tioi>al l^ v.^loinuvni .\|>{ioitiiiiuM,i 

Ai^^liw jijufi MUIM iv S4ibinitu\l by i Vbriury !• 
rrografn pnivutcri one n!*iiiih o| a.s«iKiuxl tiinJ f*,r fa.'ulty iiivmbiTj* 
^hirnig nu' jvncKf .\Uy I S |o Ju^ic Ml. |. acuity wiiii rvKiiIar SuninK-r 
Ua. hiiiK a>MKniintnt.> inusi utilizi- ivncid May 15 tu June 15. 
A»igiu^l nnu apitiHutnKius wili iK- awarcUxl only to those who can 
.IcinoiiMratc tluy uill bt- ciiKag^^ tii a buna fide instructional dtfvelop. 
num aaivity and aKrcv to subnut a r.^n on project accomplishments. 



K Xaiiti': 

2, £X*parancnt; 

K TniK- apjxMntnuiit reqwiited; 

4, Summer employment: 

^. Type Of lawulty ap|K>intnient: 

If ihi^ is a joint proposal, list 
other faculty and departments 
involved: 

7, Describe in a iiKNword maxi- 
mum summary the instruction* 
ai development project you 
propO)»e. Provide: 

a. Title 

b. Description of px-oject 
procedures, activities 

c. Description of project 
outcomes, results for 
instruction 



^May l5-'-ne 15 ^une I-June iO 
er (specify ) 
s giHfcify) 



jLIontinuinis 



Temporary 
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H, At^' oUtcr fuiklh f%'(|UL'sfw*4f to 

li Ml, wiul N|Ki,'Uu iuaihs jt i 
rcquirui diut wtiai Uk* source* 
of funUin>;? 

4. lX*s4.rilK' 4iiy prt^tiHifii tx'iju\l 
litstrucdonal ik*vcio{tiiiciit 
activity inciuliiig prcviiHiA 
grant^i pi^hiratKMis, oracconi- 
pUtdimentii: 



Sigttattirutf: 

! ufulvrtftond thih application i» for asslgocni time for in^ructional devekH^ment 
activity ami agrwf if awardui a gram, to provicte cbe Office Umlergraduactf In- 
struction a rcpon Huitable for distritn^on on pro^ct acccNnfdlshmems by July 15. 



A{^Jicam 



Departm^ot Chairman 
Oommeots: 



College Dean 



Oomments: 



Provide one copy with aj^n^riate signatux js to the Undergraduate Office^ 
Hovey J4)8, by Ft^sruary I. 
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Il.l J\i US S r \ i I I MVI KM l Y 



UiVUERc;R/\l)iJA rL rHAClilNC. .\SSLSTAXTS1UP PCUCY 
PlcuNL- read carviutly ^ 

Many <>! the tk'partincnt.s at tiUnoih State UiuvcrMily arc plaimitig to use welt- 
qiuhfiiti uitetcr>»raJtiatc^ a> teaduiig a^ttiNtartt}< in undergraduate couri^ei^. Hie 
purpose i» t<i assist ifie faculty in the improvenient of fnstructton ami provide a 
valuable uppurtunity tu Uie assistants to learn and profit from the experience. 

!• Kespon»i bill ties; The responsibilities are determined by tfie depart^ 
ments witli.tlic apprjival of tfie Office of UiKlergr^Kluate Instruction. The expected 
duts^a will pri»liably iiiffer from itepartmesit to deparinienl ami among the faculty 
within l\w dL^partment. Lifomiation aix>ut the duties sliouid tit* obtained at the time 
of application. >k)rmaUyi the time speitt shall not exceed ten hours per week. 

As is customary in all courses, the (acuity member is in charge of a course 
uiili/ing undergraduate aides and retains the reS|X>nsibility for course content ami 
grading. Where UTA*s are assigned the task of grading quizzes* labor^ory 
manuals, or other student assignments, the student shall have the right to reque^ 
a review of tne grade by the faculty member. 

2. Selection: Each application will be reviewed carefully by the depart- 
mem before reccmtmendations for assignmeiu arc made. In g^eral, the criteria 
will include excellence in overall sclK^lastic achievement, demonstrated excellence 
in the discipline, and junior or senior standing. Recommctttlations of two faculty 
are also required. Odicr criteria as de^rmined by each department may also 
used, 

3. Ri^bursement: 

Financial: The maximum compensation if $450 a semester, or $900 for the 

academic year. Payment 4 jKiased on an hourly rate of $3.(X) per hour. 
Credit: Some, but not oil deptartmentn provide the oj^rtunjty for credit to be 

earned in a course lal^led: "Uiuiergr^uate Teaching Experience in 
(discipline) two, or three hmirs <rf credit may be awards! as 

long as the student is a UTA; however, THREE HOURS IS THE MAXIMUM 
OF THIS CREDIT THAT MAY BE ALLOWED FOR GRADUATION. 

4. Evaluation: At least twice during the semester, each UTA is expji^ed, 
by the (Hfice of Undergraduate instructicm, to complete an evaluatira of their ex- 
IH7rii^ces. Each department mi^y also ask for acklitional information. 

-• 

Announcemei^ of awards will be made by the Office of Umlergraduate Instruc- 
tion as Mon as possible after the nominations have b^n received from ti^ rvspec^ 
tive departments. 
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n.Li.viis M AO 1 \i\ I KS! rv 

OllUi ..tl'l. Hi .,1. , ! r «n II I ..l.l.lt, lllsti.l.ho i J H, 

A|'pii>.iii..ii 1 luk r4l.a(iiJt>. rt.(Juii), A-Ms^alll^^ll[^ 
lnMr.Ktioti>; Ininnr..,!!.,:. .U-,virinuni (urtuip.ilinj. iit IffA proKrani j.M 
...u,....^ .uiMiiu ^ 111 whu li t l A i1.)Ml„m^ ..iv .i\ailablf may Ik- oblaincxl 
I.. .Up,riinuiul ..nuvs or Itu- Oiiut ..i ilu 1). .m oi 1'nikrKr.uhiatv l.tMni,.-- 
ti..a (llov. y < IS). c:o(npU.t,. aii.i Mj»imi n,,.. i„i „, i., t'jf dw-fvirtitu-ntal oHkv 
iM w M.I, .ipplu..t,.m ,.s ,„a.U iwr tlu VI A. ru..>. ivi^- ui print iiuornuttui,. 

, iJatv 

Major 



iiiHlU- Athili'rt.s 



I 



Statcnuiit o! ^t.HkiJt'.^ qualifications aiul reasoiiN Jor upp" .^ng for UiidtTKratluatc 
Ra.iiii.K AsM>ia,ii.-.liip. (Statv qualiJuaiion». and reasons for applylni: on b^ck 
<»l thi> pa >;».•.) 

2. IX jurtiiKiu in wluch appJuauon li. maUf lor UTA: 

i. Stmk-nf's current overall ISU ^raUi- point avcrattc: ^ ~ 

StiidiTit'j. current ^radv point average- tn fk-W of UTA application: 

4. CoUcjxe courseu cumpUtwl with sraiie.s tn field of UTA appllcaUon. (Pk-asv 

'ist--c-.g.. Chemistry 140- -B. t3ienii*itry 141- -A) 



5. Reconujitndatlons requc»*teU from the following two faculty miftnbers, fnclud- 
la>,% if possible, the faculty memlK'r teaching the course for which UTA aroU- 
cation is made: 

Faculty Name Department 

Faculty Name Department 

Note; The !<tudc-nt nhuuld request these two faculty mc.nbers to st^tit a rvcom- — 

inendadon to the chairman of the department In which the stirfeitt is maUng 

the UTA application. 

(Omipkieil by department and forwarded to the Dean of Undergraduate 
Instruction) 



Application Approved Departmeitt 



Period of appointment: 19 to , 19 

Course/Activity Assijfunient: "~ — — — - 



Faculty Supervisor; 
Date 



Qialrman: 



(Completed by the Dean of UiKlergraduate Instruction) 



_Appli cation Approved Date 

^Application NOT /Vpproved Sijjnalure 
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AiriiicvcMiunu Ccstisi^« 9, 
Advanccii Learning Projcctn. 
Advttfciitcitt, 13, 
Agricuiturai biuvprints aikl 

drawing, 10. 
Agricultural power units, H. 
Agriculture, 8, 10, 11, 17, 2<J, 27. 
Albert, Richard, 2o. 
AL£X, (y, 
ALPS. 35. 

American experience, 22. 
Analysis of programs, 26. 
Anderson, Frances E., 12. 
Anthropology, 9, 14, 55. 
Anthropology Laboratory, 9, 
Archeology, 9, 14. 
Art, 4, 12, 24, 25. 
Art Curriculum and Research 

Centert 12. 
Audio cassette lectures, 18. 
Audio cassettes, 4, 6, 18. 
AikUo tapes, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 15, 23. 
Audio 'tutorial laboratory, 11. 
Audiovisual materials, 4, 8. 
Austensen, Roy, 4. 
Automated Instruction: 

Audio -tutorial laboratory. 11. 

Compter assisted instruction 

(CAIX 7, 10, 20. 

PYRAMID, 17. 

Baker, Paul]., 4. 
Sanner, Rld^d, 30« 
Bauer, Everett, 39. 
BeU, Claude, 47. 
Bellas, Ralph, 24. 
Bers<m, Minnie, 21. 
Bibliogra{^es, 5, 22. 
Btologlcal Sciences, 7. 
Blankenship, Scott, 5. 
Borlosvic, Embrie, 55. 
Botany, 7. 
Bowen, Frank, 20. 
Brake, Robert J., 5, 6, 27. 
British civilizadon, 24. 

&iehlmannt David M., 6. 
Burrows. Robert, 25, 
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Bur^iiicKs Admiihs^tration, 20. 

CM, : 10, 20. 
Calavan, Michael, 55. 
CaKfwcll, *"om, 39. 
Cantreii, K ck, 4/. 
Catalogues. 5, 9. 
CBI, 47. 

Chasson Roi^iiM., 7. 
Chemistry, 24. 
Chesebro, Pat, 35. 
Children's an. 12, 24. 
Children's literature, 5. 
Chizmar, John, 7, 20. 
Cinematograi^cal analysis, 16. 
Clack, R. James, 20. 
Cohen, Ira, 8. 
CoUecticns 

Agricultural bli^prints aiul 
drawings, 10. 

Audio -cassme lecture on speech 
ccmimunication, 18. 

English hi$u>ry slides, 14. 

Film library of sports skills, 16. 

Inteniational coUe^oD of children's 
art, 12, 24. 

Music scores ami t^s, 13. 

Native American artifacts, 9. 

^iitical extremism tapes ami 
papers, 11, 23. 

VidecHapes of instructional 
strategies, 14. 
Communication 

Criticism, 6. 

Manual, 16. 

Non-verisal, 5. 

Speech, 5, 18, 27. 

Verbal, 5. 
Comp^ency 'based instructKm (CK), 

11. 47. 
Computer a{^cati(ms, 24. 
ComfM^r assisted instruoicm (CAI>, 

7, 10, 20. 
Computer programs acquired 

Macro -economic models, 20. 

Miciilgafl Ejq^erlment Simul^r 
Si^rviTOr iMESS), 10. 
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S^'Krvr. rjii'uia. In. 

vJORi{ |m)-iMni>, N, 1^, 4-^. 
Couch, PcUr, 20. 

bourse i!f\A'li)|inu'«jt 
Exjvnnuntai, 4, 17, 24, 27, 4L 
Inccrculuirji, 4. 

MuUidiscjpIinary, 4. 22, 24, 2^. 

^, 20, 22. 24, 
Prop^>^^.■d, 15, 20, 27. 
Revisions, 4, S. o, 8, IJ, 15, lo, 21, 
22, 2.}, 24. 2ft, JO, .;2. 
Cra^au, Ji>htu 5, 27. 

Curriculum ami Instruction , 5, 12, 20, 
21, 25, 2o, 44. 

Data base, 15, .i7. 
Deaf education, 16. 
Dirks, Robert, 55. 

Development of programs, 21, 22, 25, 3^. 
Dewey Decimal Classification, 17. 
Diagnostic testing, o. 
Discussion sections (groups), 55. 
Doctor of Arts (History), 9, 22. 
Downs, Nuei, 9. 
Duncan, Robert, 4. 

!Iconomics, 7, 13, 20, 21. 

Educaoonal psychology, 35. 

Edwards, Riilip, 22, 

Eimermann, Thomas, 21. 

EngUsh, 4, 10, 22, 24, 26, II. 

English history, 14. 

Evaluation of programs, 12. 

Ewing Museum of Nations, 12, 24. 

Exceptional children, 15. 

Experimenul course, 4, 17, 23, 27. 41. 

External evaluators 

Fddhusen, John, 35. 

Ford, Ken, 32. 

Harrotunian, Berj, 12. 

Reagan, Gerald M., 12. 

Rosenblatt, Bernard, 52. 

Worthington, Robert, 47. 

Film library of sports skills, 16. 
Films, 9, iJ, 16. 
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i'liiiixirip.s, 6. 
l'ir«.stoiu-, Frederic, 2i. 
I'ltch, ninnus, 21. 
In, i'lvMbk' sciiwluie, 4^. 

iMuvi^n Unguages, 4, 25. 
l'*or>:*.'\% Cli-orgv W., 
I'ouiulatiuns of i^ducatioii, 12. 
Frahni, Charles, 32. 
i'rench, 25, 
l^riizen, ffedo, 4. 
Fuess, Frederick W., 11. 



(James, 7, 14, 30. 
Gennan civilizaticm, 4. 
GUI, Noel, 35. 
Gnagey, William, 35. 
Coebel, Barbara, 35. 
Ck>odali, Rc^rt, 8. 
Graduate stmient actors, 52. 
Gray, Charles E., 9, 22. 
Group Instrui.tio. 

CX)RE programs, 8, 15. 

Discussion sections (groups), 55. 

Flexible schedule, 49. 

Integrated teachij^, 4. 

Large group instruction, 55. 

Lecture, 7, 20. 

Mastery learning, 17, 35, 41 « 

Mini -course, 20* 44. 

Modular instructlc^, 4, 16, 35, 39. 

Multidisciplinary instruction* 4, 22, 
24, 25. 

Slide lecture, 14. 

Small groisp instruction, 5, 20* 

Team iastnK:tion* 35. 

Halinski, Ronald S., 8, 27, 37, 79. 

Hall, Gonfcm D., 11« 

Hansen, Arne, 9. 

Hartley, Douglas, 4, 25. 

Hathway, Robert, 9. 

Health, I^ysical Education and 

Recreation, 16, 22, 27. 
Health related agencies, 27. 
Heissler, Jc^n, 41. 
Hemenway, R(ri)ert, 39. 
H«iry, Reginald D.t 10. 
Herberts, Roger, 47. 
High-speed photograi^y, 16. 
Hill, Johns., 22. 

Ill 



lisrsirti* Kubt'ttO.* S. 
liiNtury* 4, 8, 14. 22. 24. 
History Teaching Materials Center, 

9, 22. 
llotsb^, Jack, 12. 
Hume BccMuifiiK'b 4iui liuhistrul 

Technology, 47. 
Humanititf2s, 4, 22, 24, 25. 

Imprc^ssionism, 25. 
IndivsdualiztHl Insstruction: 

Advanced learning projects (ALPS), 
,55. 

Competency -based instruction (CBI), 
47. 

Learning activity packages (LAPS), 
11. 

PertMinalized system of instructicm 

(PSIK i2. 
Remedial instruction, 7, 8. 
Self-paced learnmg, 4. 6, 7, 8, 11, 
22» 23, 32. 
Information Sciences, 5, 17, 18, 27. 
Information Sciences Resource Center, 
5, IS. 

In^tutional survey. 37. 

Instructional packages, 6, 7, 8, 11, 22. 

23, 25, 32. 44. 
Instructional strategies, 14. 
Integrated teaching, 4. 
Intercultural course, 4. 
International collection of children's 

art, 12, 24. 
Interracial dynamics, 20. 

jabker, Eugene H., 60. 
Jelks, Edward B., 9, 14. 
J<^nston, John, 47. 
Jones, Margar^, 22. 
Jorgensen, Margaret, 35. 

lUgle, Steven, 41. 
Karch, Jacqueline, 47. 
Kennedy, Larry, 44. 
Kinesiology, 22. 
King, }ohn F., 10. 
Kirk. John, 24. 
Koch, James V., 7. 
Kohn, Walter S. G., 4. 
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LAPS. II. 

Largv' group instruction, 55. 

Lvarniag Activity Packages (LAPS). 11. 

Lecture, 7, 20. 

Lee, Dorothy. 23. 

Lemke, Elmer, 23. 

Library-research manual, 10. 

Library science. 17. 

Linneman, William, 10. 

Loe{^, Franzie, 47. 

Lorber, Michael. 8. 

Lynn, Mary Ann, 11. 

Macroeconomics* 7, 20. 
Managerial and Organizational 

Problems^ 20« 
Ma^ery learning, 17, 35, 41. 
Mathematics, 9. 14, 16, 26. 
Mathematics ^ucation, 14. 
Mathematics Test and Resource 

Center, 16. 
McBee, James L.. Jr., 11. 
Mead, Walter B., 11. 23. 
Measurem^it and Evaluation, 8. 
Measurement and Evaluation Services, 

27, 37. 
Media acquired 
ALEX, 6. 

AiKlic^apes, 9, 11, 23. 
Auiiovisual nia£»ials, 8. 
Games, 14. 

Instructitmal packages, 6. 
Self-pac^ materials, 9. 
Simulations, 10, 14. 20. 
Videot^s, 9. 
Media proceed 

AihUo cassettes. 6, 18. 
Audi<^^ies, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
AiKlioviBiml materials, 4. 
Films, 9, 16. 
Filmstrip«» 6. 
Games, 30. 

Higb-si^ed pliotograi^yp 16. 
Instructional packages, 7, 8l 11, 

22, 23, 25, 32, 44. 
Simulations, 20, 30. 
Slides, 7, 8, 12, 14, 17, 25. 
&;)uiKl-slide presentaticms, 12, 24. 
Transparencies, 13. 
Videotapes. 5, 12, J 4, 15, 16, 20, 

23* 

Vide(^ape (color), 25. 
Vide(^pe series, 13. 



Mcttia Services, IS. 

Nktcail Muj4ic LubciraUiry, 4^, 

Microeconomics, 7. 

MICROMOD. 7. 

Miller. Duncan, 4^. 

MiUvr. Kcnncili, 2d. 

MiUcr. Larry, 47, 

Millirtrn, Ai. 21. 

Minccy, EtlicI, 21. 

Mim-caurfi<c% 20. 44. 

Mociular instrucdon, 4, 16, ,J5, 39. 

Moore. Barry. 12. 2J. 

Morriss, Jeanne, 21. 

Multidisciplinary instruction, 4. 22, 

24. 25. 
Music, 4, 13. 15. 25. 49. 
Music Rifsource Center, 13. 
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Native American artifacts, 9. 
Nelson, Thomas W., 12. 
New course. 9, 20, 22, 24. 
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HiSGory teaching materials center, 
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Reyman, Jonathan, 14, 55. 
Rives, Stanley G., 1, 60. 
Roberts. Frederick J., 15. 
Romeo. Rdbert, 52. 
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SaiHkT.s, Ikrlx rt. 4. 2S. 
Sccotki law ul tiicrmtHjyuainiL> 

Center, 14« 
Sclf-puk-vd Uarniii^, 4, o, 7, .s, II, 22, 

2J, 12. 
Sharf^am, John, 2i>t 
Sherman, Ciiarks, 
SIMKAD. M). 

Simulation^;, i4, 20, MK 
Slan, Arnold, 25. 
Slide lecture, 14, 
Slideij, 4. 7, h. 12, 14, 17. 25. 
Small ^n>up instruction, 5, 20. 
Snntii, Don^hea, iS. 
Social psycholo>:y, 2.J. 
Sociolojo'-Anthropolui^y, 4, 9, 14, 2i, 
55. 

Sound -slide presentations»t 12, 24. 
Special Education, Id, i9. 
Spence, Lawrence, Id, 25. 
Steamt^t Keith, 39. 
Stephens, Joann, lo. 
Student Association, 10. 
Student staff, 30. 
Summers, Michael, 20. 
Surveys of: 

Academic records, dO. 

Achievement, 9. 

Community resources, 27. 

Cioals, 15, 27, 

Graduates, 47. 

Practices, 4, 15, 21. 

StiKlent characteristics, 9, 15, 16, 
37, 79. 



riu'jtrk', 24, 2'S, S2. 
nionipMHi, Jjino, 2«. 
t*i.niNp.irenciis, l.i. 
Tniex, Wayne O. « lo. 
rnioriii^i. Id. 
TyiH-^vritin^;* 1 1. 

Llnder^raiiuate teaching asNistanls, 

4, 2tJ, 22, 4i, dO. 
Univerjiity Hi^^i Sclioul, Jl, 2d. 
University museums, 9. 
University Studies, 4, 17, 20, 2d, 27. 
UjHon, Charlotte, 47. 
Urtian history, 8. 

Vernon, Walter M,, 17. 
Videotapes, 5, 9, 12, J3, 14, IS, Id, 
20, 23. 25. 

Waimon, Margaret, 35. 
Wainion, Mort, 26. 
WvH.^e, Gary, 47. 
Weller, Roger, 27. 
Wicck, David, 37. 
Wilford, Valerie, 17. 
Wisely, Forrest, 17, 27. 
WtxKls, Harvey, 17, 27. 
Wright, David W., 18. 

Young, RotK!rt» 32. 
Youngs, Richard, 8. 



Talkington, Joe, 47. 
Tchcng, Tse-Kia <Kup), 79. 
Teacher performance tests, 26, 
Teaching strategies, 5, 14, 22. 
Team instruction, 35, 
Tests 

Achievement, 9. 

Diagnostic, d. 

Placement, 15, 2d. 

Proficiency, 15, 2d. 

Repeated, Id, 

Teacher performance, 2d. 
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